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OLD FAVORITES 


LT THE catalogues, all books are equal,” 
writes David Dempsey in a recent issue of 
The New York Times.’ “In many cases, both 
author and copyright have expired. And the 
world that brought them to birth has died, too, 
yet the books remain, speaking to us out of the 
past with a curious urgency that refuses to be 
silenced.” 

The books that Mr. Dempsey has in mind are 
“the old favorites.’’ He mentions, among others, 
Mary Johnston’s To Have and To Hold; Robert 
Service’s The Spell of the Yukon; Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s Ramona; Lester Ford’s Janice Mere- 
dith; and Booker T. Washington’s Up From 
Slavery. 

The life expectancy of the average book ranges 
from three months to a year, but these books— 
and other “old favorites”—seem to be imperisha- 
ble. For some reason or other, they long ago 
leaped the first hurdle in the bookseller’s world 
and landed—and stayed—on a publisher’s book- 
list, where they live on without benefit of adver- 
tising or any other organized publicity. This is 
no mean achievement. “For a book to get on a 
booklist with any kind of permanence, and with 
full house privileges,” Mr. Dempsey writes, “is 
about as difficult as becoming a member of the 
Century Club, and partly, at least, for the same 
reason—the applicant must show promise of liv- 
ing to a ripe old age.”” About 10 per cent of the 
100,000 titles listed in the latest edition of “Books 
in Print’”—the trade directory compiled from pub- 
lishers’ catalogues—belong in this choice category. 
The sales of such books range from 500 copies 
a year upwards to 1,500 copies and, in a few ex- 
ceptional cases, reach as high as 5,000 copies. 
Many of the “old favorites” are handled by the 
firm of Grosset and Dunlap, which for some years 
has been jointly owned by a number of pub- 
lishers. 

Who is buying these books? This, apparently, 
is anyone’s guess. Mr. Dempsey himself sug- 
gests a number of interesting possibilities. “Li- 
braries, replacing worn-out copies, account for 


1“Old Favorites That Are Still To Have and To Hold.” 
The Book Review Section, August 14, p. 7. 


some of the demand, as do collectors. Students, 
conceivably, buy them for academic reasons, And 
undoubtedly, the fact that people live longer now, 
and have the leisure to read, has encouraged them 
to return to the books they enjoyed in their 
youth, “For the most part,” he observes, “these 
volumes probably sell because somebody at one 
time enjoyed them and passed the word to 
others. . . . Some titles stay in print because they 
fall heir to the children’s market, where books, 
no matter what their age, look younger and live 
longer. This is what happened to much of 
Cooper, Defoe and Swift, and what is happening 
now to Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ “The Year- 
ling.” . . . Literary awards apparently contribute 
to a book's longevity, or it might be that the 
books that get them have more natural staying 
power. In any case, of the thirty Pulitzer Prize 
Novels published between 1917 and 1950, fifteen 
are in print today in standard editions, and five 
others can be obtained in cut-price reprints. . . .” 


HERE may well be another reason for the 

staying power of certain books, We have in 
mind the school market. Every single one of the 
authors mentioned above appears on lists of sup- 
plementary readings now being used in numerous 
classrooms all over America. The stories these 
authors tell, whether in novels or, as in Booker 
T. Washington's volume, in autobiography, help 
to enrich historical episodes deeply rooted in the 
curriculum. To Have and To Hold gives us a 
picture of early days in Jamestown. Janice Mere- 
dith provides background material for the Revo- 
lutionary War. Ramona is one of the few books 
available on the subject of the California Indian 
and his fate at the hands of the white settlers. 
The Spell of the Yukon adds colorful detail to 
the story of Alaska. Up From Slavery furnishes a 
personal touch to the story of the Negro in the 
post-war South. 

In some cases, the title of a book may in itself 
explain the book’s continuing popularity, We 
would not push this point too far, but it is per- 
missible to conjecture whether Robert Service's 
The Spell of the Yukon would be in the “old 
favorites” list today if it had originally appeared 

(Concluded on page 250) 





A Page from Crockett 


Davy Crockett 








BEGIN this chapter on the 8th day of July, 
1885, at Home, Weakley county, Tennes- 
see. I have just returned from a two weeks’ 

electioneering canvass and I have spoken every 
day to large concourses of people, with my com- 
petitor. | have him badly plagued, for he does 
not know as much about “the Government,” the 
deposites, and the Little Flying Dutchman, whose 
life 1 wrote, as I can tell the people; and at times 
he is as much bothered as a fly in a tar pot to get 
out of the mess. A candidate is often stumped in 
making stump speeches. His name is Adam 
Huntsman; he lost a leg in an Indian fight, they 
say, during the last war, and the Government 
run him on the score of his military services, I 
tell him in my speech that I have great hopes 
of writing one more book, and that shall be the 
second fall of Adam, for he is on the Eve of an 
almighty thrashing. He relishes the joke about 
as much as a doctor does his own physic. I handle 
the administration without gloves, and I do 
believe I will double my competitor, if I have 
a fair shake, and he does not work like a mole in 
the dark. Jacksonism is dying here faster than it 
ever sprung up, and I predict that “the Govern- 
ment” will be the most unpopular man, in one 
year more, that ever had any pretensions to the 
high place he now fills. Four weeks from to- 
morrow will end the dispute in our elections, and 
if old Adam is not beaten out of his hunting 
shirt, my name isn’t Crockett. 

While on the subject of election matters, I will 
just relate a little anecdote about myself, which 
will show the people to the east, how we manage 
these things on the frontiers. It was when I first 
run for Congress; I was then in favor of the 
Hero, for he had chalked out his course so sleek 
in his letter to the Tennessee legislature, that, 
like Sam Patch, says I, “there can be no mistake 
in him,” and so I went ahead. No one dreamt 
about the monster and the deposites at that time, 
and so, as I afterward found, many, like myself, 





The following story of one of Davy Crockett's elec- 
tion campaigns comes from his own book, the Life of 
David Crockett (Philadelphia: The Keystone Publish- 
ing Co., n.d.). 








were taken in by these fair promises, which were 
worth about as much as a flash in the pan when 
you have a fair shot at a fat bear. 

But I am losing sight of my story. Well, I 
started off to the Cross Roads, dressed in my 
hunting shirt, and my rifle on my shoulder. Many 
of our constituents had assembled there to get 
a taste of the quality of the candidates at orating. 
Job Sneliing, a gander-shanked Yankee, who had 
been caught somewhere about Plymouth Bay, and 
been shipped to the west with a cargo of codfish 
and rum, erected a large shantee, and set up 
shop for the occasion. A large posse of the voters 
had assembled before I arrived, and my opponent 
had already made considerable headway with his 
speechifying and his treating, when they spied 
me about a rifle shot [rom the camp, sauntering 
along as if I was not a party in business. “There 
comes Crockett,” cried one. “Let us hear the 
colonel,” cried another, and so I mounted the 
stump that had been cut down for the occasion, 
and began to bushwhack in the most approved 
style. 

I had not been up long before there was such 
an uproar in the crowd that I could not hear my 
own voice, and some of my constituents let me 
know, that they could not listen to me on such 
a dry subject as the welfare of the nation, until 
they had something to drink, and that I must 
treat them. Accordingly I jumped down from the 
rostrum, and led the way to the shantee, followed 
by my constituents, shouting, “Huzza for 
Crockett,” and “Crockett for ever!” 

When we entered the shantee, Job was busy 
dealing out his rum in a style that showed he 
was making a good day’s work of it, and I called 
for a quart of the best, but the crooked critur 
returned no other answer than by pointing to a 
board over the bar, on which he had chalked in 
large letters, “Pay to-day and trust to-morrow.” 
Now that idea brought me up all standing; it was 
a sort of cornering in which there was no back 
out, for ready money in the west, in those times, 
was the shyest thing in all natur, and it was most 
particularly shy with me on that occasion. 

The voters seeing my predicament, fell off to 
the other side, and I was left deserted and alone, 
as the Government will be, when he no longer 
has any offices to bestow. I saw, as plain as day, 
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that the tide of popular opinion was against me, 
and that, unless I got some rum speedily, I should 
lose my election as sure as there are snakes in 
Virginny,—and it must be done soon, or even 
burnt brandy wouldn't save me. So I walked away 
from the shantee, but in another guess sort from 
the way I entered it, for on this occasion I had 
no train after me, and not a voice shouted. 
“Huzza for Crockett.” Popularity sometimes de- 
pends on a very small matter indeed; in this par- 
ticular it was worth a quart of New England rum, 
and no more. 

Well, knowing that a crisis was at hand, I 
struck into the woods with my rifle on my 
shoulder, my best friend in time of need, and as 
good fortune would have it, I had not been out 
more than a quarter of an hour before I treed a 
fat coon, and in the pulling of a trigger, he lay 
dead at the root of the tree. I soon whipped his 
hairy jacket off his back, and again bent my steps 
toward the shantee, and walked up to the bar, 
but not alone, for this time I had half a dozen of 
my constituents at my heels. I threw down the 
coon skin upon the counter, and called for a 
quart, and Job, though busy in dealing out rum, 
forgot to point at his chalked rules and regula- 


tions for he knew that a coon was as good a legal 
tender for a quart, in the west, as a New York 
shilling, any day in the year. 

My constituents now flocked about me, and 


” 4 


cried, ““Huzza for Crockett,” “Crockett for ever,” 
and finding the tide had taken a turn, I told them 
several yarns, to get them in a good humor, and 
having soon dispatched the value of the coon, 
I went out and mounted the stump, without op- 
position, and a clear majority of the voters fol- 
lowed me to hear what I had to offer for the good 
of the nation. Before I was half through, one of 
my constituents moved that they would hear the 
balance of my speech, after they had washed 
down the first part with some more of Job Snel- 
ling’s extract of cornstalk and molasses, and the 
question being put, it was carried unanimously. 
It wasn’t considered necessary to tell the yeas and 
nays, so we adjourned to the shantee, and on the 
way I began to reckon that the fate of the nation 
pretty much depended upon my shooting an- 
other coon. 

While standing at the bar, feeling sort of bash- 
ful while Job’s rules and regulations stared me 
in the face, I cast down my eyes, and discovered 
one end of the coon skin sticking between the 
logs that supported the bar, Job had slung it 
there in the hurry of business. I gave it a sort of 
quick jerk, and it followed my hand as natural 


as if I had been the rightful owner. I slapped it 
on the counter, and Job, little dreaming that he 
was barking up the wrong tree, shoved along 
another bottle, which my constituents quickly 
disposed of with great good humor, for some of 
them saw the trick, and then we withdrew to the 
rostrum to discuss the affairs of the nation. 

I don’t know how it was, but the voters soon 
became dry again, and nothing would do, but we 
must adjourn to the shantee, and as luck would 
have it, the coon skin was still sticking between 
the logs, as if Job had flung it there on purpose 
to tempt me. I was not slow in raising it to the 
counter, the rum followed of course, and I wish 
I maybe shot, if I didn’t before the day was over, 
get ten quarts for the same identical skin, and 
from a fellow, too, who in those parts was con- 
sidered as sharp as a steel trap, and as bright as a 
pewter button. 

This joke secured me my election, for it soon 
circulated like smoke among my constituents, and 
they allowed, with one accord, that the man who 
could get the whip hand of Job Snelling in fair 
trade, could outwit Old Nick himself, and was 
the real grit for them in Congress. Job was by 
no means popular; he boasted of always being 
wide awake, and that any one who could take 
him in, was free to do so, for he came from a 
stock that sleeping or waking had always one eye 
open, and the other not more than half closed. 
The whole family were geniuses. His father was 
the inventor of wooden nutmegs, by which Job 
said he might have made a fortune, if he had only 
taken out a patent and kept the business in his 
own hands; his mother Patience manufactured 
the first white oak pumpkin seeds of the mam- 
moth kind, and turned a pretty penny the first 
season; and his aunt Prudence was the first to 
discover that corn husks steeped into tobacco 
water, would make as handsome Spanish wrap- 
pers as ever came from Havana, and that oak 
leaves would answer all the purpose of filling, 
for no one could discover the difference except 
the man who smoked them, and then it would 
be too late to make a stir about it. Job, himself, 
bragged of having made some useful discoveries; 
the most profitable of which was the art of con- 
verting mahogany sawdust into cayenne pepper, 
which he said was a profitable and safe business; 
for the people have been so long accustomed to 
having dust thrown in their eyes, that there 
wasn’t much danger of being found out, 

The way I got to the blind side of the Yankee 
merchant was pretty generally known before 
election day, and the result was, that my op- 
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ponent might as well have whistled jigs to a 
milestone, as attempt to beat up for votes in that 
district. I beat him out and out, quite back into 
the old year, and there was scarce enough left of 
him, after the canvass was over, to make a small 
grease spot. He disappeared without even leaving 
a mark behind; and such will be the fate of 
Adam Huntsman, if there is a fair fight and no 
gouging. 

After the election was over, I sent Snelling the 
price of the rum, but took good care to keep 


the fact from the knowledge of my constituents. 
Job refused the money, and sent me word, that 
it did hira good to be taken in occasionally, as 
it served to brighten his ideas; but I afterwards 
learnt when he found out the trick that had been 
played upon him, he put all the rum I had 
ordered, in his bill against my opponent, who, 
being elated with the speeches he had made on 
the affairs of the nation, could not descend to 
examine into the particulars of a bill of a vender 
of rum in the small way. 





Interesting 


On December 1, 1777, 48-year-old Frederick 
William Augustus Henry Ferdinand, Baron von 
Steuben, formerly an officer in the Prussian army, 
landed in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with 
letters of introduction from Benjamin Franklin, 
then in Paris, to General Washington and to 
the president of the Continental Congress. He 
and his three companions had come to offer their 
services to the American cause, and, more par- 
ticularly, to Washington himself. 

Washington, then encamped at Valley Forge, 
delighted with von Steuben’s modesty and im- 
pressed with his character and ability, welcomed 
the Prussian and assigned him to the task of 
training the half-starved army. 

The following brief description of von Steu- 
ben's work is taken from an article by Alfred 
Hoyt Bill, “Drill Master at Valley Forge,” which 
appeared in the June 1955 issue (Vol. 4) of 
American Heritage, and is here reprinted with 
the permission of the publishers. 

“Training was begun gradually, with a hun- 
dred of the most intelligent and soldierly men of 
American birth, who were selected from the 
entire army and attached temporarily to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Guard. When these had 
received some days of training, they were replaced 
by a second hundred and so on until the whole 
army had been leavened by men who knew some- 
thing of the new drill. The officers were required 
to attend these exercises and remained as admir- 


*A review of this excellent and colorful publication will 
a ar on the Editor's Page of the November issue of 
ppe g 
Social Education. 


Personalities 


ing, and often amused, spectators. They were 
amazed to see one whom they believed to have 
been a lieutenant general doing work which they 
had followed the custom of the British Army 
by relegating to their sergeants. (Only President 
Laurens and Washington knew that the baron’s 
rank in the Prussian service had been merely 
that of lieutenant in the general staff and that 
he had not come directly from the Prussian 
Army.) And he went at the work with such a 
will and such a mixture of French, German, and 
English vituperation that they could not always 
restrain their laughter. 

“ ‘Viens, Valker, mon ami, mon bon ami,’ he 
would exclaim in utter frustration to Captain 
Benjamin Walker, who acted as his interpreter. 
‘Sacre! Goddam die gaucheries of dese badauds. 
Je ne puis plus. 1 can curse dem no more.’ 

“But there was no mistaking the man’s skill 

and judgment as an instructor. He had based his 
system on the Prussian but had confined it to 
absolute essentials, reducing the commands in 
the manual of arms to ten and prescribing an 
easy, natural step half-way between the old quick 
and slow times. Loading and firing, the use of 
the bayonet, in which the American troops had 
always been weak, and the precise execution of 
essential foot movements were what he dwelt 
upon. 
“Within less than a month he had the whole 
army drilling by the new regulations: by regi- 
ments in the morning under sub-inspectors, and 
in the afternoon by brigades, to each of which he 
gave an hour of his personal attention.” 





A Source Book of Democracy 


Dorothy W. Furman 








UMMER in a small Maine coastal community 
offers educational as well as recreational 
benefits to city visitors. Transient renters 
of cottages experience only the more usual Maine 
vacation pleasures; but permanent summer folk 
who own their homes and pay taxes on them, are 
permitted to share somewhat in the life of the 
community. That is where the educational bene- 
fits begin. 

My home is in New York, but I am also a 
landholder and a taxpayer in the town of Bristol, 
Maine, and I receive a copy of Bristol’s Annual 
Town Report each spring. This is an educational 
source book which I have learned to prize greatly. 
Whether each township in America, or in New 
England, or even in Maine issues such a booklet, 
I do not know. But in “my” part of Maine, where 
local town government is the rule—and where the 
annual Town Meeting is often more heatedly 
debated than the state or national elections—the 
Annual Town Report is a document as eagerly 
awaited and studied as the ubiquitous mail order 
catalog. 

Each property owner is entitled to a copy. For 
a social studies teacher, like myself, who has 
taught in a big city junior high school, the 
Annual Town Report has been a gold mine of 
information. It has inspired lessons on govern- 
ment and on the operation of direct democracy. 
Here is what can be found in a recent copy of 
the report for the town of Bristol, population 
1525, and how I have been able to use this ma- 
terial with my social studies classes in the city 
of New York. 


Tue REPorRT 


First there is a list of the Town Officers. I 
remind my class that these are not merely names 
to the citizens of Bristol. I explain that Stan 
Tukey, the First Selectman, runs the gas station 
where I buy my gas; that Ed Lewis, Chairman of 
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the School Committee, is an endman in the com- 
munity minstrel show; that the 80-year-old Town 
Clerk lives in the same house where his great- 
grandparents lived, and that he can remember 
when the only bread the family ate was made 
from flour milled from home-grown wheat. Of 
course, my pupils are embarrassed to admit that 
they don’t know the name of their own Council- 
man, or their State Assemblyman. And they dis- 
cuss the reason for this. 

My class delightedly examines the list of town 
officers. Many of the official titles are new to 
them. What are Selectmen? What is an Assessor 
and Overseer of the Poor? They recognize the 
function of the Auditor, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Town Treasurer. But what are the 
duties of the Town Moderator, the Sealer of 
Weights and Measures, the Keeper of the 1 ocks, 
the Harbor Master, and the Surveyor of Wood, 
Bark and Lumber? 

We discuss the Assessor’s Report~a listing of 
the town’s real estate, buildings, and such varied 
personal property as the number of horses, 
heifers, boats, portable mills, musical instru- 
ments, and tractors. We relate the annual tax rate 
to the annual estimated expenditures for the 
town. We come to understand the reason for last 
year’s increased tax rate when we discover that 
a new consolidated school and community gym- 
nasium have been built. 

Then there is the Collector’s Tax List. Every 
taxpayer is narned. Next to his name appears his 
real and personal property assessment for the 
year, and the amount of his annual tax, My class 
quickly realizes that no man’s assessment is a 
secret from his neighbor; nor is the amount of 
tax he pays. 

The property owner who neglects to pay his 
taxes before the Annual Town Report goes to 
press finds his name emblazoned on a special 
Delinquent Tax List for all to see. My class is 
amused, and somewhat appalled. They recognize 
the practical and salutory effect of such publicity 
and wonder whether it would work in our big 
city. They decide it might be worth trying. 

Next come the Town Expenses. Officers’ sal- 
aries are an eye-opener. My pupils learn that the 
First Selectman receives $goo a year; the other 
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two $300. The Town Clerk’s stipend is $75 a 
year; the Fire Warden's $60; the Moderator’s $10; 
and so on down to the many town officials who 
serve without compensation. My pupils compare 
these sums with the salaries paid to our big city 
officials, and they reach a reasonable conclusion 
justifying the difference, But they also begin to 
understand why people in small towns enter 
politics, and something about the obligations of 
individuals to serve their community. 

They study the annual expenditure for educa- 
tion and are pleased to discover that though tiny 
by comparison with the budget for their own big 
city schools, Bristol’s largest single expenditure 
is for education—as it is in their own big city. 
Highway maintenance interests them and I point 
out that the largest part of the appropriation is 
paid to people who live in the community, who 
work on the roads, and who themselves are tax- 
payers. Every worker's name appears here, and 
the amount he received from the town. My class 
realizes that there can be no hidden leakage of 
money when each dollar spent is labeled with 
the name of its recipient. They like the sound 
of these traditional Maine names that appear over 
and over in the Report. I tell them about the 
ancestors of many of these people, and that they 
settled in Bristol just about the time the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. 

We read the reports of the Principal of the 
School; of the State Department of Audit that 
examines the town’s books; of the Volunteer 
Fire Company; of the School Nurse; of the 
Moneys Spent for the Support of the Town's 
Poor. All provide topics for further discussion. 


My pupils like this idea of direct reporting to the 
ople. 

And finally, the Warrant for Town Meeting is 
studied—the form of the notice; the date for 
Town Meeting; the various Articles and Recom- 
mendations in the Warrant. My pupils approve 
of the direct relationship of town government to 
the townspeople. They recognize too, that though 
admirable for Bristol, it might be impracticable 
for their big city. I admit to them (ruefully) that 
I have never been able to attend Town Meeting. 
In spite of this we valiantly attempt to dramatize 
Bristol's Town Meeting. We enact the roles of 
town officers and townspeople, and we discuss 
several of the more controversial articles and 
recommendations quite creditably. Later I receive 
the report of the actual Town Meeting as it 
appears in the Lincoln County News, and we 
learn how the people of Bristol voted on the 
same articles and recommendations which we 
discussed. 

I save all my Annual Town Reports. They are 
a valuable addition to my reference library. 
Lately my colleagues have taken to borrowing my 
collection. They tell me that they have had 
gratifying success with them in their own classes. 

If you have no such resource material avail- 
able because you are not so fortunate as to live 
in Bristol, I suggest that you cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of some resident of a Maine township, 
and borrow his copy of the Town Annual Re- 
port. Perhaps you, too, will discover that your 
most successful lessons on the operation of direct 
democracy can be built around these fascinating 
little volumes. 





OLD FAVORITES 
(Continued from page 245) 


under a title which gave no hint that the book 
was about Alaska. It is no secret that at least 
some teachers do not read all of the books they 
put on their supplementary lists. At least we 
didn’t read all the books on the lists we used to 
compile, and it is hard to believe that we were— 
and are—unique in this respect. 


We are not going to try to draw any profound 
lessons from this brief report on the books that 
for one reason or another cling to life. Many of 
these books deserve to live, being excellent in 
every respect. But many are poor, or at least of 


indifferent quality, and only a few of us would 
mourn their loss were they to disappear forever 
from the library shelves and the nation’s class- 
rooms. 

There is, however, a point to be made. Authors 
and publishers who compile anthologies take 
great pains to revise them periodically, rejecting 
older selections to make room for more signifi- 
cant material in every new edition. There isn’t 
a booklist in the country that wouldn't benefit 
from this same critical evaluation, and maybe, 
in the process, some of the “Old Favorites’ 
would be shouldered to one side. 





Revising the UN Charter 


Sidney N. Barnett 








N JUNE 26, 1945, at the conclusion of 
the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization which had 

been meeting in San Francisco for two months, 
the Charter of the United Nations was signed by 
the fifty participating states. In accordance with 
its provisions for ratification, the Charter came 
into force on October 24 thereafter, with the 
deposit of ratifications by the Big Five Powers 
and a majority of the other signatory powers. 

Article 109 of that Charter provides: 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter 
may be held at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and 
by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 
Each member of the United Nations shall have one vote 
in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended 
by a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take effect 
when ratified in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes by two-thirds of the Members of the 
United Nations including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the 
tenth annual session of the General Assembly following 
the coming into force of the present Charter, the propo- 
sal to call such a conference shall be placed on the 
agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and the 
conference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote 
of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of 
any seven members of the Security Council. 


The tenth annual session of the General As- 
sembly following the coming into force of the 
Charter opened on Tuesday, September 20, 1955. 
Since no conference contemplated under the first 
two paragraphs of the foregoing article of the 
Charter has been held, the calling of such a con- 
ference was automatically on the agenda of the 
Seprember 1955, session of the General Assembly, 
as provided in the third paragraph. That a re- 
view conference will be voted at this session by 
the needed majority of the members of the 
General Assembly and any seven members of the 
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Security Council seems assured. The United 
States, speaking through John Foster Dulles, has 
expressed itself strongly in favor of such a con- 
ference. As early as September 17, 1953, in a 
speech before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Secretary of State Dulles said: 

I note that the Argentine, Egyptian, and Netherlands 

delegations have proposed agenda items dealing with 
charter revision pursuant to article 109, This article pro- 
vides that unless a review conference is held earlier, the 
1oth General Assembly to be held in 1955 shall have on 
its agenda the question of calling such a conference. I have 
no doubt that a review conference will be held. 
The United States Senate already has a com- 
mittee at work which has been holding hearings 
over the past two years with a view to formulat- 
ing possible amendments to the Charter, Many 
private organizations in the United States have 
begun studies with respect to proposals for such 
amendments, and one of these has sought to de- 
termine the national attitudes of other countries 
toward the United Nations. 


PROCEDURAL PROBLEMS 


A number of procedural problems will have 
to be solved before the conference can be held. 
There are, for example, questions involving the 
date of the meeting, as well as the place and the 
participants to be invited. 

On the matter of the date, much discussion will 
shortly follow. The earliest possible date would 
be after the conclusion of the current session of 
the General Assembly, with a sufficient allowance 
of time to permit delegations to return from New 
York to their respective homelands and, after 
adequate refreshers, to return to the General Re- 
view Conference, Further, an especially signifi- 
cant date for the assembling of the conference is 
sought, and, therefore, the date of April 25, 1956, 
has been proposed since it is the anniversary of 
the convening of the San Francisco Conference. 
This date, however, falls within the period of the 
presidential election campaign. Serious questions 
have been raised about the wisdom of the con- 
flict which might ensue as a result of the emo- 
tional flareup invariably accompanying our 
quadrennial experience and the possible carry- 
over to the international conference. It may now 
appear advisable to hold over the General Re- 
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view Conference on the United Nations Charter 
until 1957. 

Similarly difficult is the determination of the 
place where the conference should be held. A 
first suggestion, probably the most economical, 
would be to hold the conference at the Perma- 
nent Headquarters in New York. Others have put 
forward San Francisco since it was there the 
United Nations came into being and it should 
be there that the first full-scale review might ap- 
propriately take place. Still others have felt that 
the time has come to move away from the Ameri- 
can continent and to hold this review conference 
in the Western European area, perhaps at Paris. 
If some other area entirely removed from national 
and international politics a kind of Shangri-la, 
could be found, this would provide the best set- 
ting for a general review conference. The latter 
polution has the support of many interested 
observers. 

Particularly troublesome is the question of 
invitees to the conference. The terms of the 
Charter appear to limit participation to Members 
of the United Nations, In view of the matters 
which most certainly will come up for discussion 
it would seem to be most unfortunate to exclude 
the sovereign states not yet admitted to the 
United Nations. Since 21 of these have already 
formally presented applications for admission, 
and membership in the United Nations will be a 
very early subject for consideration at the Con- 
ference, their exclusion would be all the more 
lamentable. Other matters to be pressed for con- 
sideration will, as indicated hereafter, include the 
status of dependent areas, Surely these areas 
should be represented at the conference table 
where their future is to be determined. In ad- 
dition to all these states, participation, perhaps of 
an advisory, associate or otherwise secondary role, 
needs to be accorded to regional organizations, 
whose relationship to the universal organization 
requires further definition. Finally, participation 
will need to be encouraged at the conference by 
the specialized agencies and by non-governmental 
organizations, all of which are increasingly in- 
volved in any re-evaluation of the role and sig- 
nificance of the United Nations. 


Basic Issues 


The first and most vexing question at the con- 
ference itself will be the statement of the purpose 
of the Conference. The Charter, in the above 
cited Article 109, seems to limit this to “the pur- 
pose of reviewing the present Charter.” There 
will be sharp disagreement at the outset from the 
“revisionists” within the membership of the 


United Nations. Review, in their opinion, will be 
limiting, will involve seeing the Charter just from 
another view, but in no way disturbing the 
present picture. The “revisionists” will urge a 
more radical approach that may proceed to the 
heart of the Charter. 

Irrespective of the frame of reference which 
will emerge, there appears to be agreement on the 
basic items which will demand consideration. 
These are set forth here with a view to encourag- 
ing early and widespread discussion at the high 
school and college levels: 


Principles and Purposes of the Charter 


A. Should any of the presently stated purposes 
and principles of the Charter be elimi- 
nated? 

. Can any new purposes and principles be in- 
corporated in the Charter, such as a new 
purpose looking toward disarmament, or 
a new principle looking toward the right 
of all peoples to self-determination? 

. How can the domestic jurisdiction clause 
(Article 2, paragraph 7) be revised? 


Membership in the United Nations 


. Which shall be the controlling principle, uni- 
versality of membership or membership 
based upon selective considerations? 

. If membership is to be selective, what condi- 
tions may be set for admission of a State to 
the United Nations? 

. Should the present system of admission to 
membership requiring the preliminary fa- 
vorable recommendation of the Security 
Council followed by approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly be continued, or should ad- 
mission to membership be exclusively de- 
termined by decision of the General As- 
sembly? 

. How can the use of the veto with respect to 
applications for membership be curtailed? 


Representation in the United Nations 


. Can the United Nations establish criteria for 
the multilateral recognition of States? 

. Should the General Assembly have the power 
to determine the right of representation by 
a majority vote? by a two-thirds vote? 

. Should the decision of the General Assembly 
as to representation be made binding upon 
other organs of the United Nations? 

. Which should the United Nations recognize 
as the lawful government of China, the 
Nationalist Government or the Communist 
Government? 





REVISING THE UN CHARTER 


The General Assembly 


A. How should the composition of the General 


Assembly be changed? 

. Can voting in the General Assembly be shifted 
from a one-state-one-vote concept to a sys- 
tem of weighted voting in order to create 
a better linking of power and responsibil- 
ity? 

1. Should the powers of the General Assembly 
be increased so as to confer upon it con- 
current responsibility with the Security 
Council in the maintenance of international 
peace? 


The Security Council 


. Should the decline in power and prestige of 
the Security Council be checked by appro- 
priate changes? 

. How can the composition of the Security 
Council, particularly the permanent mem- 
bership, be revised? 


). What modifications can be made in the vot- 


ing procedures of the Security Council un- 
der Article 27? 


The Economic and Social Council 


. Should the composition of the Economic and 
Social Council be changed so as to include 
a greater proportion of non-industrialized 
powers? 

. Can the nature of the Economic and Social 
Council be confined to its coordinating 
function and not be permitted to extend to 
operational activities? 

». How can greater success be achieved by the 
Economic and Social Council in eliminating 
the basic causes of war, primarily economic 
and social ? 

. How can better coordination be devised be- 
tween the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies? 


The Trusteeship Council 


A. To what extent can the concept of interna- 


tional responsibility for all dependent 
peoples be further developed? 

. Should there be created a separate Non-Self- 
Governing Territories Council? 

>. How can the composition of the Trusteeship 
Council be changed to create a better allo- 
cation among administering power and 
non-administering powers? 

. Can a terminal date be set by the Trustee- 
ship Council for the abolition of trust status 
and for the achievement of self-government 
or independence by trust territories? 


A. 


253 


The International Court of Justice 
Should the possible parties litigant before the 
Court be increased to include the United 
Nations? Its specialized agencies? Other 
public international organizations of states? 
Individuals? 


. Can the jurisdiction of the Court be made 


compulsory as to certain specified matters 
such as the interpretation of treaties and 
questions of international law? 


. Should the jurisdiction of the Court be ex 


tended to include cases such as interna- 
tional crimes and human rights violations 
which are international in both scope and 
effect? 


. Can the Court be accorded appellate jurisdic- 


tion from the decisions of national courts 
in cases involving questions of international 
law? 


The Secretariat 


. Should the procedure for the selection of the 


Secretary-General be revised to eliminate 
the possibility of veto by the Security Coun- 
cil? 


. Can the powers of the Secretary-General be 


further extended? 


> How can the international character and in- 


tegrity of the Secretariat be ensured? 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


. How can the non-compulsory procedures of 


the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly for peaceful settlement be strength- 
ened? 


. Would it be possible to grant to the Security 


Council and/or the General Assembly some 
form of compulsory authority to require 
peaceful settlement of disputes? 


. Can the use of the veto be eliminated from 


the area of the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes? 


Peace Enforcement Action 


. Should the Security Council be entirely di- 


vested of its peace enforcement power? 
Should the power of the General Assemby 
in this area of responsibility be correspond- 
ingly strengthened? 


. Would it be feasible to base enforcement ac- 


tion not on the unanimous vote of the Big 
Five but on the concurrence of 2, 4, or 4 
of the permanent members of the Security 
Council? 


. Should an international army or world police 


force be set up to serve as the mechanism 
for enforcement? 
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Regional Arrangements 


A. Should regional arrangements be further en- 
couraged as a supplement to the United 
Nations peace machinery? 

. How can regional arrangements be subordi- 
nated to the machinery of the United Na- 
tions as a whole? 

». Should regional arrangements be represented 
as such in the organs of the United Nations? 


Disarmament 


. Should the armament regulation provisions 
of the Charter be strengthened so as to be 
at least as forceful as the armament reduc- 
tion provisions of the League Covenant? 

. Can a workable disarmament plan be de- 
veloped to include proportionate reduction 
of conventional armaments? Immediate 
destruction of all atomic weapons? Cessa- 
tion of atomic tests? International control 
and international inspection? Development 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes? 

. Should the use of the veto be restricted with 
reference to disarmament proposals and 
procedures? 
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Did You 


The Saugus ironworks, built more than three 
centuries ago, has been called a “prototype of 
American heavy industry.” 

This ironworks, established in the 1640's with 
the help of John Winthrop, Jr., the son of the 
first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
was one of the first large-scale industrial enter- 
prises in America. 

It consisted of a blast furance, finery and chaf- 
ery forges, a rolling and slitting mill, charcoal, 
ore and finished iron storage facilities, the Iron- 
master’s House, a farm with barn and outbuild- 
ings, and a number of cottages for the workers. 

In addition to turning out a good grade of 
iron, it provided a training ground for skilled 
workers in a vitally-needed industry. From the 
original goo-year-old works at Saugus, ironmen 


Know? 


and masters spread out throughout New Eng- 
land and down the Atlantic seaboard. New iron- 
works sprang up at Concord, Rowley, Taunton, 
New Haven, and Providence. 

Joseph Jenks, a skill craftsman at this iron 
works was granted in 1646 what is believed to 
have been America’s first machine patent. Under 
the terms, Jenks had exclusive privilege for 14 
years for “the manufacture of engines of mils to 
goe by water.” 

The blast furance at this ironworks, built three 
centuries ago, operated about go weeks of the year 
and produced just over a ton of cast iron a day. 

Today's modern blast furances tower more 
than 100 feet in the air, produce about 1,500 tons 
of pig iron a day and cost about 10 million dollars 
to build. 





International Understanding 
in Elementary Schools: 
A Bibliography 
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MERICAN schools are helping boys and 
girls gain that international understand- 
ing needed for American citizenship. In- 

creasingly, experiences for gaining this under- 

standing are being provided earlier in the grades. 

Through stories, exhibits, holiday celebrations, 

television, traveling Americans, and foreign visi- 

tors, primary age children are becoming ac- 
quainted with people of other countries. 

Through traveling with their parents as tourists, 

or as dependents of United States military or 

civilian personnel, large numbers of these young 

Americans are having direct experiences of liv- 

ing or traveling in foreign lands. 

Intermediate grade children not only have the 
above experiences but begin the study of other 
peoples, places, and times as a regular part of 
their social studies curriculum. Upper grade chil- 
dren continue to study the geography and history 
of other countries, with the emphasis frequently 
being upon the Eastern hemisphere. In many 
schools children gain some understanding of ways 
in which people of the world cooperate through 
organizations such as the Red Cross and the 
United Nations. 

Some publications which describe or indicate 
what elementary schools in the United States are 
doing to develop international understanding 
follow. 

Anderson, Howard R., and Others. Approaches 
to an Understanding of World Affairs. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1954. 

One chapter by Loretta Klee Schell describes 

many ways in which elementary schools are 

developing international understanding. Sev- 
eral other chapters have a bearing on instruc- 
tion and materials for elementary levels. 
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Bathurst, Effie, and Others. Schools at Work in 
48 States. Bulletin 1952, No. 13. Washington 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Presents illistration of good practices found 
in an extensive study of the 48 states made by 
the Elementary Schools Section staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Descriptions of the 
development of international understanding 
appear in the section on “Improvement of 
Social Understanding and Experience,” with a 
special section on “Learning How to Be Friends 
to other People and to Other Nations.” 

Beust, Nora E., and Broderick, Gertrude G. Books 
to Help Build International Understanding and 
A Supplement of Radio Recordings. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1954. 
A carefully selected and annotated list of books 
and recordings which are used in American 
schools and libraries. For the books appropriate 
grade levels are indicated. 

Dratz, Eva M. Aids to World Understanding. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 1950. 
An annotated bibliography of materials which 
have been used in elementary school classrooms 
for developing world understanding on the 
part of pupils, Included are stories, readers, 
geographies, histories, films, scripts, and free 
and inexpensive materials. 

Dratz, Eva M. Guide to Teaching About the 

United Nations and World Affairs. New York: 
American Association for the United Nations, 
1953: 
The author suggests experiences and materials 
for learning about the United Nations at pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior high, and senior 
high school levels. (The suggestions reflect the 
work Miss Dratz did with her own pupils in 
Minneapolis.) This is a joint publication of 
the N. E. A. and the A. A. U.N. 

Goetz, Delia. World Understanding Begins with 
Children, Bulletin 1949, No. 17, Washington, 
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D. C.; U. §, Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Describes many ways in which American chil- 
dren gain world understanding through varied 
experiences. 

Hill, Wilhelmina and Mackintosh, Helen K. 
How Children Learn About Human Rights. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 9. Washington D. C.;: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Describes how children in American elemen- 
tary schools learn about human rights and re- 
sponsibilities through an experience approach 
linked with a study of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and other documents. 

Klee, Loretta E., and Others. Social Studies for 
Older Children, Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, N. E. A., 195%. 
Describes social studies programs for grades 
four, five, and. six in many parts of the United 
States. The development of international un- 
derstanding appears at appropriate points 
throughout, and is dealt with especially in one 
section of the publication. 

Marsh, Delvina, and Others. Let’s Face the Facts 
and Act. St. Paul, Minnesota: St. Paul Public 
Schools, 1948. 

This curriculum bulletin contains a wealth of 
suggestions and materials to help St. Paul 
United Nations in elementary schools, 

New York City. “Learning More About U.N.,” 
Curriculum and Materials VIII: 4. New York: 
Board of Education, March-April, 1954. 
Describes ways in which children of New York 
City, home of the U. N. Secretariat, learn about 
United Nations. Person-to-person discussion 
with resource people from foreign cultures; ex- 
changing letters, recordings, and guide services; 
and organizing an international bazaar are 
some of the pupil experiences described. 

New York City. Social Studies, Grades 5-6. New 

York: Board of Education, 1952. 
Presents a social studies program for children 
based on the theme “Living and Working To- 
gether in the United States of America and in 
the World.” The children gain an understand- 
ing of the interdependence of people as they 
study such units as: “How We are Linked to 
the Other Americas,” “How We Work with 
Other Countries,” and “How We Have Worked 
for a Better World.” 

New York City. Social Studies Grades 7, 8, 9. 
New York: Board of Education, 19532. 

For each grade level, contains some units of 
study on world understanding: “The United 
Nations as a Step Toward Unity,” “The United 
States as a Member of the United Nations,” 


“The Individual in His Relationship to the 
Life and Culture of Peoples of Different 
Lands,” “World Trade,” and “Toward a Better 
World.” 

Reid, Robert H. Box Score on the UN. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Committee on International 
Relations N. E. A., 1955. 
Gives a concise history of UN in brief box 
score form, with suggestions for ways in which 
it may be used with children. Lists other publi- 
cations and resource agencies. 

Rotter, George E. (Editor). Building Interna- 
tional Understanding Through the Study of 
Geography and the United Nations. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: Nebraska Department of Public In- 
struction, 1952. Suggests ways of helping Ne- 
braska children of varying age levels gain in- 
ternational understanding. Contains a series 
of units of study for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade children. 

United States Committee for the United Nations. 
Teachers and the UN (Elementary Schools). 
Washington, D.C.: 1955. 

Provides suggestions to teachers and describes 
what elementary schools did last year in observ- 
ance of United Nations Day. 

United Nations. Teaching About the United 

Nations and the Specialized Agencies. New 
York: United Nations, 1952. 
Reports ways in which many countries of the 
world are helping children learn about the 
United Nations, Contains one section on the 
United States, describing American approaches 
to teaching about the UN. 

Washington, D.C, Public Schools of the District 

of Columbia. Living and Learning. Social 
Studies Curriculum Bulletin. Washington, 
D. C.: 1951. 
This guide for teaching social studies in the 
elementary schools of our nation’s capital pro- 
vides for children learning about their world 
in ever widening experiences from the home 
to the world in scope. The experiences dealing 
with the world include: “Appreciation of the 
interdependence of all peoples of the world, 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
other people and nations in the world, appre- 
ciation of the struggles of mankind to bring 
civilization and progress to the world, desire 
to contribute toward the continued civilization 
in the world, desire to contribute toward the 
continued progress of civilization in the world, 
awareness that no matter where man lives on 
the earth’s surface he is confronted with simi- 
lar needs and problems.” 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
The Desegregation Decree 


Isidore Starr 








EN the Supreme Court outlawed 
racial discrimination in public educa- 
tion in the history-making case of 

Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka’ (May 
17, 1954), it carefully refrained from promulgat- 
ing an implementing decree. The Justices ex- 
plained their position by stating that they wished 
to hear further argument on the subject, espe- 
cially on two of five questions that they had 
previously expounded.* These were: 


4. Assuming that it is decided that segregation in public 
schools violates the Fourteenth Amendment, 

(A) Would a decree necessarily follow providing that, 

within the limits set by normal geographic school dis- 

tricting, Negro children should forthwith be admitted 
to schools of their choice, or 

(B) May this court, in the exercise of its equity powers, 

permit an effective gradual adjustment to be brought 

about from existing segregated systems to a system not 
based on color distinctions? 

5. On the assumption on which questions 4(A) and (B) 
are based, and assuming further that this court will ex- 
ercise its equity powers to the end described in question 
4(B), 

wi Should this court formulate detailed decrees in 

these cases; 
(B) If so, what specific issues should the decree reach; 
(C) Should this court appoint a special master to hear 
evidence with a view to recommending specific terms 
for such decrees; 
(D) Should this court remand to the courts of first in- 
stance with directions to frame decrees in these cases; 
and if so, what general directions should the decrees 
of this court include and what procedures should the 
courts of first instance follow in arriving at the specific 
terms of more detailed decrees? 


Among those invited to address themselves to 
this matter of legal procedure were the Attorney 
General of the United States and the Attorneys 
General of all the states requiring or permitting 








For the fifth successive year, Dr. Starr, who teaches 
social studies in Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical high School 
and who serves as a member of the Executive Board of 
Social Education, has prepared a series of articles deal- 
ing with recent Supreme Court decisions. In this, 
the first of the current series, he gives us a digest 
of decisions on the subject of desegregation. 
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segregation in the public schools. Subsequently, 
briefs were filled and oral arguments were pre- 
sented by the United States, the original parties 
(Kansas, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia), and the States of 
Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Maryland, and Texas. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


There were several reasons for the Court's 
hesitancy in issuing a decree to effectuate its de- 
cision in 1954. Uppermost in the minds of the 
Justices must have been the all-important prob- 
lem of enforcing any decree. What position would 
the President take? Andrew Jackson's refusal to 
carry out one of John Marshall's decisions has 
carried with it serious implications for any judi- 
cial pronouncement, What would be the reaction 
of Congress? Certainly it could enact legislation 
punishing offenders, But would it act? If South- 
ern communities flagrantly disregarded the de- 
cree, what effective recourse would the Court 
have at its disposal? 

These difficulties must have been pondered as 
the Justices listened to the legal and sociological 
arguments of the segregationists and the integra- 
tionists. The former, attempting to ameliorate the 
harshness of the inevitable decree, urged the 
Court to be satisfied with the principal of deseg- 
regation and take an historic or long-run view of 
the transition to an inter-racial public school 
system.* Negro spokesmen, on the other hand, 
argued for a specific deadline, and that not later 
than September, 1956. The Solicitor General sug- 
gested that each community be requested to sub- 
mit to the lower court within ninety days a plan 
of integration. 

Of course, we do not know what went on in 
the minds of the Justices as they listened to the 
lawyers. However, it is probably reasonable to 


* This case was summarized in Social Education, October, 
1954- 

* These five questions are set forth in 345 U. S. 972 
(1958). 


*The New York Times, November 16, 1954, 1:5, 6. 
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assume that the long-range approach of the segre- 
gationists must have aroused thoughts of John 
Maynard Keynes's admonition that in the long 
run we are all dead. On the other hand, the 
“deadline” proposal of the integrationists must 
have raised nightmarish scenes of passive resist- 
ance en masse and bulging jails. 


‘THe DEcREE 

As is frequently the case in hotly fought judi- 
cial jousts, neither side is completely satisfied, for 
the Court seeks—and often finds—a media via. By 
taking judicial notice of the complexity of the 
problem arising from differing local conditions 
and customs, our highest tribunal adopted the 
principle of gradualism. 

As in the 1954 segregation ruling, the decision 
in this case, Brown et al. v. Board of Education of 
Topeka et al., 349 U.S. 294—(May 31, 1955), was 
unanimous and was written by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. According to the Court’s order, 
school authorities have “the primary responsibil- 
ity for elucidating, assessing, and solving” the 
integration problem. The Federal District Courts 
are entrusted with the task of determining 
whether the actions of the school authorities con- 
stitute “good faith implementation of the gov- 
erning constitutional principles.” These courts 
can best perform this judicial appraisal be- 
cause of their proximity to local conditions and 
their availability for further hearings. In fashion- 
ing and effectuating their decrees, these courts 
are to be guided by principles of equity, since 
this area of the law is generally most flexible in 
adjusting and reconciling public welfare and 
private need. 

Our Chief Justice and his Associates formu- 
lated a number of guideposts for the lower courts 
in issuing their decrees. First, Negroes must be 
admitted to public schools ‘‘as soon as practicable 
on a non-discriminatory basis.” Second, the ob- 
stacles to integration must be eliminated in “a 
systemic and effective manner.” Third, local com- 
munities must make “a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance with the May 17, 
1954 ruling. Fourth, communities which started 
on their timetables toward integration may, under 
the following conditions, be granted additional 
time to do an effective job. In their petitions to 
the courts these communities would have the 
burden of proving that their requests are “neces- 
sary in the public interest” and “consistent with 
good-faith compliance at the earliest practicable 
date.” In deciding the timetable issues the courts 
are to consider in addition to the adequacy of 
any plans, the following relevant factors: 


problems related to administration, arising from the 
physical condition of the school plant, the school trans- 
portation system, personnel, revision of school districts 
and attendance areas into compact units to achieve a 
system of determining admission to the public schools on 
a non-racial basis, and revision of local laws and regula- 
tions which may be necessary in solving the foregoing 
problems. 

During this transition period the lower courts 
are to retain jurisdiction of these cases. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE DECREE 

Judicial determinations apply, as a general 
rule, only to the parties in the case. Technically, 
therefore, this decision might be construed as 
applying only to the five parties before the 
Court. To obviate any misunderstanding on this 
point, the Solicitor General of the United States 
had requested the Justices to underscore the 
sweeping nature of their ruling. This the Court 
did by stating that its decision extended to all 
public school segregation practices, whether or 
not involved in the present litigation. 
All provisions of Federal, state or local law requiring or 
permitting such discrimination must yield to this prin 
ciple. 

The Court also had a word for the hard core 
of segregationist states. 
But it should go without saying that the vitality of these 


constitutional principles cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them. 


In general, it will be the Federal District 
Courts which will issue decrees implementing 
the Supreme Court’s order. However, there are 
several interesting technicalities worth noting. 
The cases involving Kansas, South Carolina, and 
Virginia were originally heard by three-judge Dis- 
trict Courts. According to the United States Code, 
these “constitutional or statutory courts,” con- 
sisting of one judge from the Federal Court of 
Appeals and two judges from the Federal District 
Courts, are convened in cases where the constitu- 
tionality of state statutes is challenged. It is to 
these three-judge courts that the Supreme Court 
remanded all but one of the cases, and it is 
assumed that this type of court will pass upon the 
enforcement decrees in the cases at issue, as well 
as in those cases where the states were not parties 
to the original litigation.‘ 

In the Delaware case our High Court sustained 
that judgment of that State’s highest court, which 
had ordered immediate admission of Negro 
pupils to white schools on the ground that equal 
facilities for Negro pupils were not available. The 

(Concluded on page 267) 


*The New York Times, June 1, 1955, 28:3-5. 





Building a Library 
and Documents 


of Pamphlets 


Glenn A. McLain 








OST college or university libraries do 

not have adequate personnel, equip- 

ment, or space to service the needs of 
an up-to-date pamphlet library. Two of Amer- 
ica’s great foundations are now working together 
to meet this need in the education field. 

In 1954, the Ford Fund for Adult Education 
made a series of grants totaling $846,500 to the 
Foreign Policy Association of New York. One of 
the main aims was to organize community and 
college centers for the collection and distribu- 
tion of materials on international relations and 
the social sciences. Other important aims of the 
combined Ford and Foreign Policy Association 
project were to establish community, college, and 
high school world affairs programs throughout 
the country. More than 57 community and col- 
lege centers have since been established to help 
fulfill the purposes of the program on an edu- 
cational, non-partisan, and non-governmental 
basis. 

In June, 1954, Eastern Kentucky State College 
received a grant to establish a Center of Inter- 
national Relations. By the terms of the grant, 
the social science staff had a completely free 
hand to collect whatever materials it considered 
essential. As a consequence, the staff immediately 
directed its attention to the problem of collect- 
ing pamphlets dealing with the varied and com- 
plex subject of world affairs. 


SouRCcES OF MATERIALS 


The first inquiries went out to the United 
States Department of State and the United Na- 
tions. Although any school will be cheerfully 
serviced by these two organizations, the colleges 
working with a grant from the Foreign Policy 





Mr. McLain is Director of the Eastern Kentucky 
Center of International Relations. He has been an 
active member of the Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies, serving during the past year as president of 
this organization of social studies teachers. 











Association received special attention, and our 
small pamphlet collection in these areas was soon 
well supplemented. The State Department alone 
has helped to stock our Pamphlet Center with 
over 50 different types of special studies and 
diplomatic papers, useful for high school debate 
classes, college units of study, and community 
organizations. As a result, Eastern has been able 
to service nearby high school speech and history 
departments, which have made frequent use of 
the Center's resources. During one four-month 
period, the Center distributed more than 3,000 
documents. 

The Public Services Division of the Depart- 
ment of State has a number of services available 
of great importance to teachers, among them the 
many different types of publications concerning 
American foreign policy, These publications in- 
clude background studies of foreign lands, state- 
ments by the President and the Secretary of 
State, important documents pertaining to 
treaties, and many others. Any teacher in any 
field need only contact the Department to have 
his name placed on the regular mailing list. 
Twenty colleges and community organizations 
in America have been officially sponsored by the 
Department as centers for the distribution of 
this material throughout the country, In order 
for an educational institution to qualify for this 
type of activity, the school must guarantee the 
Department that it has the personnel and the 
resources available to give prompt service to all 
requests for information, 

Lists of over 1,300 organizations in the field 
of world affairs and the social sciences have been 
compiled by the members of the Eastern Social 
Science division and through the resources of 
the Foreign Policy Association of New York, 

One book, U. S. Citizens in World Affairs, 
was a veritable gold mine in this respect. This 
publication lists the names and addresses of all 
the important world affairs organizations. A mass 


*Katherine C. Garrigue. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 195%. 
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mailing to all these groups has enriched the 
variety of materials in the Center and made the 
postmaster at Richmond, Kentucky, keenly 
aware of the activities of the project. 

Another valuable source of materials is the 
Embassy publications.* A mass mailing to the 
various Ambassadors has brought in at least 
three copies of all pamphlets, special reports, and 
newsletters available for distribution. A steady 
stream of materials from these sources flows into 
the International Center and out again into the 
surrounding high schools and colleges. Special 
panel displays on different countries are used in 
the Center and throughout the library. Most of 
the material available from the Embassies is free. 

Students majoring in the social sciences have 
been instrumental in helping to develop another 
important source of materials for the Interna- 
tional Center. A complete list of all organiza- 
tions and individuals listed in Washington under 
the Lobbying Act has been compiled, These are 
published according to law as quarterly reports 
in the Congressional Record each year. An alpha- 
betical list was first made and then cross-index 
files developed according to subject matter. After 
mass mailings were made to all organizations 
and individuals placing the Center on their 
regular mailing list, another phase of the re- 
search began to materialize. Card files were 
prepared to show students and members of the 
general public who might be interested in the 
extent-of lobbying in America. Of course, no 
political or partisan point of view is stressed 
here by the Center, but students are given the 
chance to dig out the story of the government 
behind the government of America, Interpreta- 
tion of all material gathered is left strictly up 
to the student using the reference information. 

Although in many instances the use of lobby 
materials may be fruitful, on some occasions 
it has proved disappointing. Those who use the 
halls of Congress for special interest purposes 
publish an amazing conglomeration of informa- 
tion ranging from blatant propaganda to in- 
formative newsletters dealing with federal aid 
to schools and similar subjects. A list of what is 


*A complete list of the names and addresses of all the 
Embassies can be secured from the Foreign Commerce 
Department of the U. §. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. A similar listing of great value for free 
world affairs materials can be found in the booklet issued 
by the Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th St., New York, 
titled “Stop-Look-Listen” (price 10¢). A comprehensive 
catalog of organizations in this field can be secured from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 345 46th St., New York. 


currently available can be found in the June 2, 
1955, issue of the Congressional Record. This 
type of material will prove helpful in develop- 
ing new insights for instructors as well as stu- 
dents of civics, American government, Ameri- 
can history, and many other subjects. 

One of the best sources for both world affairs 
and social science materials are the government 
publications printed by the United States Super- 
intendent of Documents. Most instructors are 
aware of the bi-monthly publication lists of 
available documents. These lists, while valuable 
for ready reference, do not begin to cover the 
literally hundreds of special studies and reports 
which are also available for teachers. Librarians 
have always been somewhat reluctant to stock this 
type of material in pamphlet libraries as it is 
cumbersome or non-classifiable. Moreover, many 
librarians do not have the necessary interest or 
training in the world affairs or social science 
field to tackle the job. New and vigorous interest 
can be developed in many ways if the history and 
social studies departments cooperate with li- 
brarians to gather these useful materials. The 
truth of this statement can be illustrated from 
the author’s own experience. 


ORGANIZING A PAMPHLET LIBRARY 

Until September, 1954, there was no really 
organized pamphlet library at Eastern Kentucky 
State College. The many different types of loose 
paper materials which came into the library 
were always placed somewhere on shelves or 
tables wherever the space was available. Al- 
though many of the materials were of great value, 
many others were of no use. But all received the 
same treatment—shelving or tabling according 
to the limited time given to librarians for such 
onerous tasks. After the establishment of the 
Foreign Policy Association project in June, 1954, 
excellent quarters were made available in the 
library for the pamphlet collection. The first 
type of materials to be developed was the gov- 
ernment documents collection. 

During the academic year, 1954-1955, mem- 
bers of the Social Science division had used the 
daily issues of the Congressional Record as 
ready source material in the required Social 
Problems courses in General Education. Both 
the students and the instructors benefited from 
this use of contemporary source material. How- 
ever, the members of the social science division 
who were compiling lists of House or Senate 
Documents for the stocking of the pamphlet li- 
brary were unaware of the complexities of the 
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Congressional printing problem, They all as- 
sumed that lists of available documents would be 
available at the end of the Congressional Session. 
No such lists were available from all the many 
committees which served the 83rd Congress. 

Some of us had previously complained that 
librarians were not skillful in preparing such 
lists for interested Departments. The librarians 
were not to blame. The fault lay with the Con- 
gressional system, which allows for the establish- 
ment of committees on any subject but which 
does not allow for the publication of the commit- 
tee’s work or the full listing of all publications. 
After much difficulty, the Center of Interna- 
tional Relations was placed on the mailing list 
of all committees which maintained such lists, 
and the Legislative Calendars from all the other 
committees were secured for final checking of all 
available valuable materials. 

The Legislative Calendar is a regular publi- 
cation of each Standing Committee of the House 


and Senate, The name of each Standing Com- 
mittee, together with a list of chairmen, can be 
secured from the Congressional Directory or 
any daily issue of the Congressional Record. 
Many special resolutions, bills, and debates can 
be secured in large quantities for classroom dis- 
tribution in this way. Personal interests in such 
topics as civil rights and natural resources can be 
satisfied by this method, 

Many colleges and universities require a fresh- 
man course in social studies for all students. 
These courses are often: dull because of the cus- 
tomary survey type text in use or because the 
instructor has no ready source of documentary 
materials available. By frequent use of the Con- 
gressional Record and the Legislative Calendars, 
these deficiencies can be speedily remedied, A 
useful government documents library can be 
developed in a minimum of space with the co- 
operation of the librarian and the social science 
division on the high school or college level. 





RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 258) 


Delaware case was thus remanded to its own 
Supreme Court for such proceedings as are neces- 
sary in the light of this decision. 

Now let us assume that one of these three-judge 
courts is presented with a complaint that a cer- 
tain local community or school district is using 
dilatory tactics in ending segregation. What ac- 
tion could it take? It could issue an order direct- 
ing compliance and stipulating the specific steps 
to be taken and the timetable to be followed. Let 
us then assume that there is non-compliance with 
this order. The court can then institute contempt 
proceedings against the delinquent officials, im- 
posing fines or imprisonment or both. Contempt 
proceedings are serious and powerful weapons. 
United States Marshals would serve these war- 
rants of arrest on the local officials. The latter 
could, however, obtain writs of habeas corpus to 
test the legality of the contempt convictions. In 
any event, these procedures would be time-con- 
suming and costly. It has been suggested that in 
extreme cases Federal troops could be used to 
execute the Supreme Court’s mandate. Obviously, 
the problem of enforcement is the critical one 
now, and all eyes will be focused on the District 
Courts.® 


*For the material relating to the enforcement of the 
Supreme Court's order, I am indebted to The New York 
Times, June 1, 1955, $0°2. 


The opinion of the Court poses a number of 


semantic difficulties. Observe the following 
phrases which punctuate the opinion: 

“good-faith implementation” by local authorities 

“as soon as practicable” 

“a prompt and reasonable start” 

“with all deliberate speed” 

“practical flexibility” 

“in a systematic and effective manner” 


What this means awaits future adjudication, But 
one thing can be certain. Justice Warren ends his 
opinion with the statement that the lower courts 
should enter “such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary and proper to 
admit to public schools on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases.” Note the phrase “with all 
deliberate speed.” The segregationists will con- 
centrate all their energies on the word “delib- 
erate.” The integrationists will be fighting for 
“speed,”* 


*One month after this article was written there ap- 
peared two lower court decisions applying the Supreme 
Court judgment to school districts in South Carolina and 
Virginia. In each case the three-judge statutory courts 
reiterated the general languaye of the High Court decree 
and refused either to set a deadline for integration or 
to suggest procedures for facilitating it. The New York 
Times, July 16, 1955, 1:1, and July 19, 1955, 3071-6. 





Machiavelli: The Prznce 
and The Discourses 


Albert Alexander 








ICCOL® MACHIAVELLI (1469-1527) 
in history and political philosophy 
pioneered the scientific exploration of 

the study of power in both its apparent and sub- 
surface manifestations, All the more noteworthy 
are Machiavelli's contributions to a scientific 
approach, to the use of “reason without employ- 
ing force of authority,”* when we realize that he 
labored a full century before the scientific revolu- 
tion. In addition, it should be mentioned that this 
age of science had few roots in Renaissance Italy. 
Hence there was no general scientific preparation 
for his revolutionary doctrines about man him- 
self: a subject about which man was slow to 
appreciate scientific analysis. 

Machiavelli, then, like a true scientist, broad- 
ened our knowledge and understanding. Remem- 
ber his age, not only pre-scientific but pre-Refor- 
mation, and you marvel at the audacity which 
proclaimed—in print—that not all worldly events 
are “governed by fortune and by God.” 

The worldly concern which occupied most of 
Machiavelli's attention was, of course, the use of 
power. In The Prince (1513), The Discourses 
(1518), and the History of Florence (1525), he 
boldly sketched the principles involved in his 
concept of power, and tested these precepts by 
studying the history of his native city. He thus 
latticed his political doctrines on a framework of 
history which, in turn, supported the sturdy vines 
of his political thought. 

In following these two disciplines (history and 
political science), Machiavelli deliberately turned 
his back upon theology, idealism, and meta- 
physics. Completely without cant or pettiness, 
and in prose unsurpassed in surgical directness, 
Machiavelli affected no pose and rose no thesis. 
Unhesitatingly, he characterized “all kinds of 
government {as} defective’’* and thus broke with 
the traditions of political philosophy which in- 








This brief discussion of Machiavelli's classic writings 
comes to us from a social studies teacher in Brooklyn 
Technical High School in New York. 
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sisted upon the presentation of ideal forms of 
government. 

Living as he did in times of great change, in 
the new world of commercialism and exploration, 
changing political forms, and an emerging na- 
tionalism, Machiavelli sought a new unity to re- 
place that of monk and manor. He forged his 
precepts on the impassioned realities (so often 
anarchies) of his day and hardened them on the 
cold pages of history. With his non-scholastic 
mind, his Renaissance interest in man and his 
world, and his experience in the tough diplo- 
matic school of his day, it was not surprising that 
he broke so completely with the outmoded scho- 
lastic thought patterns. 

The first of Machiavelli's studies, The Prince, 
is like a fiery comet shot from the great galaxy 
of political themes which comprise The Dis- 
courses. While it is the best known of his works, 
and is the basis for the unsavory Machiavellian 
adjective, it is The Discourses, with its more 
rounded and flattering picture of Machiavelli 
that is by far the greater contribution. Patched 
together from The Discourses which he was writ- 
ing at the time, The Prince served as a kind of 
advertising brochure (with all the usual lack of 
perspective) for the more comprehensive Dis- 
courses.® 

The Prince is, essentially, an analysis of the 
methods by which a man of ambition may raise 
to sovereign power—or lose it. It is also a polemic 
for the salvation of Italy, especially in its famous 
last chapter, which is an “exhortation to liberate 
Italy from the barbarians.” 

Machiavelli's deeper humanity, his democratic 

* The Prince-The Discourses. Modern Library Edition, 
1940. Introduction by Max Lerner. All references to these 
two works refer to this edition. Discourses, p. 168; 261. 

* Prince, p. gi; Discourses, p. 530. Machiavelli also 
claimed that his political theorems, empirically chosen, 
were vaild for all time. 

* Discourses, p. 114. 

*Ibid., p. 104-105. 

* Prince, p. %. and Discourses, p. 529, refer to the 
separate treatment of princes and republics and show the 
dependence of The Prince upon The Discourses. 
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instincts, and his varied political insights do not 
sufficiently emerge from The Prince. Undoubted- 
ly, this is due to its limited scope and brevity, its 
obvious attempts to please the Medici, and its 
polemical nature: unless you read The Dis- 
courses, you scarcely know Machiavelli. 

If The Prince has been called a “Grammar of 
Politics,"* The Discourses might well be called 
an encyclopedia of politics. In structure the 
latter is difficult and repetitious. Nominally a 
commentary of Livy, the book is actually an ex- 
position of his political philosophy. Ostensibly 
Book I is an analysis, with Florence in the fore- 
ground, of the domestic conduct of the Romans. 
Book II deals with the aggrandizement of the 
Roman Empire. No explanation is offered for 
Book III, nor does any concept suggest itself, 
except that here, as throughout, the chapters are 
literally “discourses” on his political philosophy. 

Unlike The Prince, this work is, on the whole, 
liberal, especially as to the ends edvocated: “It 
is not individual prosperity, but the general 
good, that makes cities great. . . .""" There are 
strong pleas for equality, although the Spartan 
ideal seems dominant.* Repeatedly, Machiavelli 
argues for the superiority of the democratic re- 
public because people are “vastly superior” to 
a prince “in all that is good and glorious.”® “Di- 
vine right,” hardly a dead doctrine in his day, 
fared badly at the hands of this realist: de- 
fects are “not more natural to the people than 
they are to princes.”*° He clearly foresaw the 
need for mass support of the government. His 
belief was that in a republic this popular follow- 
ing was most easily obtained.” 

Whereas The Prince takes an extreme view that 
“men are bad,”’'* The Discourses often presents 
the more moderate view that “men are rarely 
either entirely good or entirely bad.’’** 

In both works, Machiavelli underscores the 
need for strong political leadership, but in the 
larger treatise he clearly shows the benefits that 
accrue from a separation of powers.’* Empha- 
sis upon military power and the martial spirit,'* 
as well as an early call for nationalism, are also 


* Prince, Introduction XXX. 

* Discourses, p. 282. 

* Ibid., p. 149; 254; 488. 

*Ibid., p. 264; 442 “It has a greater vitality and more 
enduring success.” 

” Ibid., p. 262-263. 

™ Ibid., p. 166; 54; also Prince, p. 38; 61, 81; 85. 

* Prince, p. 64. 

* Discourses, p. 193; 185; 514. 

“ Ibid., p. 175. 

* Ibid., p. 115. 

* Ibid. passim; also Prince, p. 53; 64. 


features of both books. Above all, and _ this 
Machiavelli fairly shouted in all his political 
writings, power was the ultimate question in 
politics. Once the ends were determined, he be- 
lieved in coldly and scientifically choosing the 
means most appropriate for their achievement. 
To Machiavelli, it was a height of foolishness to 
pursue means that were bound to fail."" It is 
this aspect of Machiavelli's thinking—of the ends 
justifying the means, that most affronts the truly 
democratic mind. 

While The Prince and The Discourses are 
replete with references to history, it was the 
History of Florence which served as the historical 
text for Machiavelli's political philosophy. Here, 
with bold strokes he applies his abstract princi- 
ples amidst the realistic detail of the past. 

Machiavelli respected the historian’* because 
he helped to provide a guide to any prince for 
the “way to glory or to infamy, to security or to 
perpetual apprehension.”** Although this guide 
would be found in the “examples of antiquity,” 
Machiavelli shared with Hobbes a certain skepti- 
cism about the unseen past. “We never know the 
whole truth about the past,” while with the pres- 
ent “we have complete knowledge.” 

In pursuing his main theme, the analysis of 
power, Machiavelli deliberately chose to write 
about “civil discord and internal strife,” which 
other historians did not discuss because they 
considered it insignificant, or feared off-ending.” 
Through his undistorted lenses he saw that civil 
war was but another aspect of man’s character 
which through history would reveal man as he 
is and not as theory would make him. Such his- 
torical study also meant a greater repository 
of knowledge for “learning wisdom from the 
perils of others. . . .”"** Although he showed defi- 
nite historicist leanings (witness his cyclical 
theory of history),** Machiavelli basically, as in 
his political writings, followed no system, Even 
his cyclical theories were, he admitted, open 
to change if we apply the remedies of the ancients 
or “devise new ones from the similarity of 
events.”"** 

Machiavelli was well in advance of his age in 
his real feeling for history, especially contempo- 
rary history, where he found it “no less useful to 


" Prince, p. 66. 

™ Discourses, p. 427. 

* Ibid., p. 143. 

* Prince, p. 8g; History of Florence, London, 1888 (here- 
after called History) Book V. 

™ Discourses, p. 117; $11. 

* Ibid., p. 113; 272; 298; History, p. 189; 216; 530. 

™ Discourses, p. 187. 
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study these actions than those of antiquity.” 
He effectively stressed cause and effect,** concen- 
tration on significant detail, and application of 
the lessons of the history of common people. 
Thus he broadened the purpose and scope of 
history as effectively as he had that of political 
science. 

Naturally, Machiavelli was, as he cautioned 
others to be, a product of his own times, Signs 
and portents, predictions of soothsayers, and the 
depiction of a Golden Age are some medieval- 
isms in his basically modern mind.” And he 
shared a common fault in using history to prove 
his point rather than to test his conclusions. 

Other criticisrns suggest themselves: Like a 
chess player, he dealt with “moves” rather than 
with evolutionary or organic growth (which, after 
all, is a modern concept).** Thus he emphasized 
“founders” of nations and praised kings for 
handing down constitutions and institutions.” 
In seeing man solely in the political perspective, 
Machiavelli carries the concept of man as a “po- 
litical animal” to an extreme. Religion, to cite 
but one example, is important to Machiavelli 
only as it plays a part in the state.** While he 
recognized private virtue (indeed there are power- 
ful Spartan and “puritanical” strains in his 
writing), it is only evaluated as it affects the 
state. Rights are not dealt with, and there is a 
general insensibility to the ethical element in 
human nature. 

In man’s voyage through time, he needs to 
know an ideal road ahead, even if it is but 
dimly perceived by the flickering lights of faith 
and hope. Machiavelli failed to point out such a 
path because he himself, with his all-powerful 
spotlight on the present, had no adequate phi- 
losophy of life to light the future. 

If the dictatorships have made Machiavelli a 
handbook for tyranny (and it is this, too), then 
there is no reason why the democracies cannot 
profit from reading the “devil's” notebook! Ob- 
viously, democracies, to function properly must 
have a practical knowledge of man’s weaknesses 
and limitations. As we have pointed out, however, 
Machiavelli in the totality of his thought was also 
a republican of marked democratic leanings. His 
works are replete with warnings of the dangers of 


™“ History, Book V. 

* Discourses, p. 187. 

™ Ibid., p. 257-8; History, p. 360. 

" Discourses, p. 182, 441, 444, 489. The passages, how- 
ever, show some signs of a feeling for continuity. 

" Prince, p. 69; Discourses, p. 110, 115, 198. 

* Discourses, p. 146-7, 150, 285, $97, 401. 


extra-constitutional measures,*® the dangers of 
delegating excessive power," and warnings of 
how a populace can be misled.** 

Since diplomacy in “our primitive age of an- 
archy” still revolves around the power concept, 
Machiavelli continues to be a strong voice in our 
age. Especially is this so for the America which 
too frequently has seen international politics in 
terms of slogans and abstract moral principles 
without sufficient consideration of the necessary 
and proper power factor. 

We need Machiavelli's voice today for the few 
Americans who believe only in talking loudly 
with military power. For Machiavelli also clearly 
recognized the power of ideas and the fact that 
diplomacy is power speaking softly. Perhaps the 
public relations and advertising men involved in 
our foreign affairs would also benefit from the 
“massive retaliation” which the knowing Floren- 
tine offers, with other advice, to those who would 
trade “threats and insulting words” with the 
enemy.** 

Domestically, we have also persisted in equat- 
ing power with dirty politics. Just recently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower remarked that he “still didn’t 
like politics” in the “derogatory” sense of that 
term. Yet he found working with and influencing 
people in the cause of world peace “a fascinating 
business.”’** Interestingly enough, Joyce Cary, in 
his recent trilogy concerning the tribulations of a 
British politician, would answer President Eisen- 
hower in almost pure Machiavellian terms. He 
intimates that “ the underlying lesson of 
this somber tragedy is to show that in politics 
pure integrity of character, the refusal to compro- 
mise, deceive or lie . . . does not, indeed cannot, 
pay.’”* 

Our age remains indebted to Machiavelli for 
his insistence that we turn up the political stone 
on which mankind stands. We no longer pillory 
him as “Old Nick,” the devil (as did Elizabethan 
playwrights). Unfortunately, however, mankind 
still does not relish upturned stones. 

Nor does it generally take intellectual rogues 
to its bosom. Hence it is safe to predict that the 
first great student of power will, for all his great- 
ness, never emerge as an affectionate St. Nick, 
despite the many gifts of wisdom he offers. 


” Ibid., p. 203 

" Ibid., p. 222. 

* Ibid., p. 246. 

* Ibid., p. 373-5. 

“New York Times, June 1, 1955, Press Conference. 

* Ibid., Book Review, May 30, 1955, p. 1. Quotation by 
James Stern. 





Monsieur Dannie’s Le Petzt Nicos 


Daniel Roselle 








In 1952-1953, Dr. Daniel Roselle, who teaches at the State University of New York Teachers College 
at Fredonia, spent ten months in France under a Fulbright Grant. “During that time,” he wrote, “I 
lived with a French family in the 7th arrondissement and ate most of my meals at Le Petit Nigos, a 
small restaurant in my quartier, In a series of sketches of Monsieur Dannie and his friends I attempted 
to recapture the spirit of the sessions held at that restaurant.” 

In the April and May issues of Socta Epucation we published several of these sketches. The re- 
sponse from readers was so favorable that we are continuing them during the coming year.—EpiTor 


TELEPHONE CALL 


“Dr. Daniel Roselle?” 

“Yes?” 

“This is Ed Jordan from the club.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“I'm calling about this Friday night. We have 
you listed as our guest speaker.” 

“I see. What is my subject?” 

“France.” 

“All of it?” 

“Well, it is a little broad at that. What about 
Political and Economic Problems of France?” 

“No.” 

“French Culture in the Modern World?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you suggest something.” 

“The only thing I know a little about is Le 
Petit Nicos. 

“La Puhtik Nechos? What's that?” 

“A French restaurant where I used to eat.” 

“No—no—I'm afraid that won’t do. We want 
you to tell us the inside story of the real France. 
Do you understand?” 

“Entendu, américain!” said Monsieur Dannie, 
and hung up. 


Tue SNow MAN 


“Did you find that library that you were 
searching for in Amiens?’ Monsieur Ménaché 
asked Monsieur Dannie in Le Petit Nicos, three 
days after Christmas. 

“Yes and no,” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“I do not understand.” 

“I found the spot where the library once stood. 
The building was completely destroyed by war.” 

“I see.” 

Monsieur Dannie was silent. 

“Did you look for the librarian?” asked Mon- 
sieur Ménaché. 


“Yes,” answered Monsieur Dannie, “He lives 
on rue Noyon. His name is Monsieur Beaupré.” 

“Did you speak with him?” 

“Yes. He told me that nearly all of his books 
had burned. The society does not have enough 
money to build a new library.” 

Monsieur Dannie shifted in his chair. 

“He asked me why I had come to Amiens,” he 
continued, “I told him that I was searching for 
legends of Picardie.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He told me one.” 

Monsieur Ménaché slowly removed his eye- 
glasses and waited. 

“It’s a very simple story,” said Monsieur 
Dannie. “An old man and an old woman wish 
that they could have a son, They know that it is 
impossible. One day, after it snows, they go out- 
side and build a snow boy. “This way,’ they say, 
‘we can have our boy—even if it’s just for a little 
while.’ ”’ 

“It’s lovely.” 

Monsieur Dannie said nothing. 

Monsieur Ménaché leaned forward on the 
table. 

“Did you see Monsieur Beaupré again?” he 
asked. 

“The next day,” answered Monsieur Dannie. 
“There was a crowd around him in the street.” 

“Why?” 

“They were watching him.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“He was building a library out of snow.” 

Monsieur Ménaché touched Morisieur Dannie 
on the arm. 

“Is Monsieur Beaupré mad?” he asked, 

Monsieur Dannie hesitated. Then he slowly 
shook his head. “I think that he is one of the 
sanest men in the world,” he said. 
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Monsieur Ménaché carefully folded his napkin 
into ring no. 49. 

“I like you, Monsieur Dannie,” he 
quietly. “I like you very much.” 

It was the first time that Monsieur Ménaché 
had said that to Monsieur Dannie. 


said, 


A Bap WoMAN 

“You were right—Nice is a fast town,” Mon- 
sieur Dannie told Monsieur Anddré, as they 
leisurely sipped Cointreau one evening in Le 
Petit Nigos. 

“Fast?” asked Monsieur Anddré, “You mean 
lively?” 

“Yes—lively. I'm sorry.” 

“That's all right. It’s a small mistake. You 
speak French quite well now.” 

“Thank you.” 

Monsieur Anddré touched the rim of his glass 
with his finger. 

“Where did it happen?” he asked. 

“In a street off Place Massena.” 

Monsieur Anddré nodded his head. 

“A woman came up to me and asked if I 
wanted to have an interesting evening,” contin- 
ued Monsieur Dannie. 

“Ah, oui.” 

Monsieur Dannie looked down at the paper 
tablecloth. 

“I have never done anything like that,” he 
said, 

“I know,” answered Monsieur Anddré. 

“But I was lonely. And she was pretty.” 

“IT understand,” 

“I asked her where she lived. She said across 
the street.” 

“ Alors?” 

“I started to go with her.” 

Monsieur Anddré leaned closer to Monsieur 
Dannie. 

“Did you go through with it?” he asked. 

“No,” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“Good, Why not?” 

“Because half-way across the street she said 
something so disgusting that it turned my stom- 
ach, I had not expected that—not even from a 
woman like her.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I pushed her away and ran down the street.” 

Monsieur Anddré waited patiently until Mon- 
sieur Dannie wiped the side of his face with a 
handkerchief. 

“What did she say?” he asked quietly. 

Monsieur Dannie looked around the room. 
Then he whispered: 


“She said, “You speak French like an idiot! 
Why don’t you take lessons?’ ” 


Direct ACTION 


The old French woman with the torn black 
coat, unmatched shoes, and wrinkled paper bag 
came into Le Petit Nicos promptly at eight one 
Sunday evening. She ordered her usual small glass 
of red wine, sipped it slowly, and looked about 
the room. 

“Right on time,” said Monsieur Dannie to 
Monsieur Ménaché. 

“Yes.” 

“Always on Sunday. Always one small glass of 
wine. Five minutes and then she’s gone until the 
next Sunday.” 

“yes.” 

“She probably doesn’t even have enough money 
to buy a decent meal.” 

“Probably.” 

Monsieur Dannie pushed away an unfinished 
cigarette, 

“Why does she come?” he asked. 

Monsieur Ménaché carefully stirred his coffee. 

“To drink a glass of wine, to listen to the 
music on the radio, to watch us eating and talk- 
ing. It’s her weekly holiday,” he said. 

“For five minutes?” 

“Five minutes can be long enough.” 

Monsieur Dannie pulled Monsieur Ménaché 
on the arm. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Yes.” 

The old woman finished her glass of wine, 
picked up her paper bag, and quietly left Le 
Petit Nicos. 

Monsieur Donnie waited several moments. 
Then he rose from his table and hurried out 
the door. Half-way down rue Amélie he caught 
up with the old woman. 

“Here,” he whispered, squeezing something 
into her hand. “Here is something for a good 
meal and a whole bottle of wine.” 

Monsieur Ménaché was waiting for Monsieur 
Dannie when he got back. 

“What did you do?” he asked. 

Monsieur Dannie smiled proudly. 

“I gave her a thousand franc note,” he said. 

Monsieur Ménaché reached angrily for his hat. 

“You fool!” he said. “You've taken away her 
holiday. She can never come back now.” 

She never did. 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 














IMPRESSIONS OF THE UN 


Wilbur Sperling, social studies teacher at 
Central High School in LaCrosse reports on his 
observations of the United Nations in the Feb- 
ruary, 1955 The Wiscouncilor (Wisconsin Coun- 
cil), His article is quoted in part as follows: 

“Here we have a group of people united in an 
effort to solve the international problems of 
today’s world. They represent the opinions, stand- 
ards of living, ideals, and customs of a variety 
of races and civilizations. First hand information 
is available in order to insure the practicality of 
a solution. I would like to cite the example of 
the Chinese employee who predicted the failure 
of a powdered milk campaign among native 
groups. The U. S, offered supplies of powdered 
milk to nursing mothers and children in order 
to prevent starvation and child fatalities. The 
U. S. gift, however, was viewed with suspicion and 
in some cases alarm; Chinese mothers preferred 
using bean juice. A simple example, but one 
which illustrates the tremendous importance of 
understanding our fellow men. The reservoir of 
such understanding is present in the U.N. mem- 
bership, regardless of position. 

“A brief glance at the philosophy prevailing 
among the membership seems to run counter to 
the views of the general public. Tickets (free of 
charge) are at a premium for meetings of the 
security council and political committee of the 
General Assembly. Other components such as the 
Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and related non-political fields discuss their 
problems before an almost empty gallery. How- 
ever, herein lies the hope of solution in the U.N. 
The non-sensational committees work in the hope 
of removing the underlying causes which lead to 
the later stages of political ills. The press, radio, 
and television fluently describe the activities of 
the political, where failures have occurred, but 
neglect the economic and social wherein the U.N. 
has made its greatest contribution. 

“A final glance at this political field reveals one 
great benefit. As the nations of the world are 
called upon to discuss and vote upon issues which 
portray East-West differences, the result is always 
significant. As nations ‘stand to be counted’ they 
reveal their philosophy; this philosophy generally 
runs counter to that of the Communists. Many 
times, by a vote of 53-7 I saw a Communistic issue 


defeated or the democratic view victorious. As 
long as we maintain an organization where it is 
possible to display the will of most of the na- 
tions of the world, and as long as this will runs 
counter to the Communist beliefs, it will serve as 
a strong deterrent to Communist aggression.” 


STUDENT INTERVIEWS USED TO 
Srupy WorLb TRADE 


Eighth grade World Geography Classes at Syca- 
more, Illinois, made use of the interview in a 
study of world trade while visiting local in- 
dustries. The findings were used “in making 
four world maps each on a different projection.” 
The class is also planning a study of the places 
with which their community is related through 
world trade. A description of the interview tech- 
nique follows: 

“Careful preparation for the committee visits 
were made by group planning. Each section 
elected committee members and committees were 
so arranged that each class section had at least 
one member present at each interview. This mem- 
ber had the responsibility of reporting to his 
group. Since interviewing was a new experience 
for the boys and girls and since definite informa- 
tion was being sought, each class section com- 
piled a list of questions to be used by their rep- 
resentatives. Another committee, also represent- 
ing all sections, refined these questions and or- 
ganized them into four major areas: raw ma- 
terials, markets, factory and equipment, and em- 
ployees. Copies were then mimeographed and a 
copy was given to the person being interviewed, 
as well as to each committee member. These 
questions received very favorable comments from 
the industrial leaders. From the reports that 
followed the interviews, lists of raw materials 
and places mere made, The places included both 
sources of raw materials and markets. 

“Interview questions which were used by the 
student interviewers follow: 


Raw Materials 


. What raw materials do you use? 

. Where do you obtain these materials? 

. Are any of them imported? 
Do you use the finished product of another factory 
in making your product? 

. If you do, where are these other factories located? 

3. How often do you need to get raw materials? 
. How are your raw materials shipped to you? 
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Markets 


. Do you manufacture this product for only our own 
community? 

. How do you get your product to market? 

§- Where are your markets? 

. Who are the chief buyers of your product? 

. How is your product prepared for shipment? 

. How far around the world do your products reach? 

. Do you sell your products by contact or on the open 
market? 

. How and where do you advertise your goods? 

. Cam you give us any other information that we have 
failed to ask about? 


Your Factory and Equipment 


. What products do you produce? 

. What kinds of machinery or tools do you use in mak- 
ing your product? 

§. Where do you obtain this equipment? 
. What processes are used in making your goods? 
5. Is your product made on an assembly line? 
j. What are the different job or skills needed to produce 

your goods? 

. How many days a week does your factory operate? 
How many shifts per day? 

. Is your factory a branch of another factory? 

. If so, where is the head factory? 
How long has your factory been in operation in Syca- 
more? 

. Are there other factories like yours in this area? 

. Are you affected by strikes in other factories or in 
transportation? 

. Could you tell us approximately what your capital 
investment is per worker? 

Employees 

. Do you employ both men and women? How many? 

. What are your age limits when employing new work- 
ers? 

. Do your employees need special training for their 
work? 

. Are your employees all Sycamore people? 

. Would you mind telling us the average hourly wage 
of your employees? 

. What safety precautions do you use? Also what fire 
precautions? 

. Do you have a factory nurse? 

. Does your factory have a union? 

. Is your factory an open or a closed shop? 

. Do you have any recreation facilities?” 


(From an article by Violet Strawn, Sycamore 
(Illinois) Junior High School in The Councilor 
(Illinois Council for the Social Studies), April, 


1955: 
Skokie Business ENTERPRISES 


The activities listed below are excerpted from 
an article by Jeanette Baer, teacher of English 
and Social Studies, Skokie Junior High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, in the April, 1955 issue of 
The Councilor (Ulinois Council). 

“The Building and Grounds Committee is a 
public-owned enterprise. Members raise trees and 
shrubs, visit nurseries and have, as their chief in- 


terest, the care as well as the beautifying of 
grounds around the school building.” 

“The Bank is a non-profit organization for the 
purpose of keeping money for business enter- 
prises.” 

“Research and Production Corporation study 
glass blowing in order to make an sell lapel vases. 
They may manufacture ink or they may experi- 
ment with perfumes. This is a private enterprise, 
organized for profit.” 

“The Biology Bureau of Bees is a public cor- 
poration owned by all of the citizens of the 
school.” 

“The Insurance Company insures members 
against breakage of dishes, bottles, etc., in the 
lunchrooms, cafeteria and adjoining halls.” 

“The Livestock Corporation. A private-profit 
corporation, developed from a small group of 
children who were interested in raising pets.” 

“The Skokie Co-operative School Store.” 

“The Dishwashers Union.” 

“Skokie Canteen. This activity arose out of 
a wish, by students, for opportunity to buy snacks 
after school.” 

“The Credit Union.” Students may borrow up 
to $1.50 for four weeks. 

“The Tax Commission analyzes the yearly costs 
of the school’s self-government activities. It pre- 
pares a budget for the school community. Sources 
of income are a bicycle tax, corporation taxes and 
individual income taxes based on earnings and 
allowances. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION THROUGH AN 
AMERICAN’S Eves 


“A secondary moder: school is rather new in 
English education. It is attempting to educate 
the average and less-than-average child. Since it 
is new (1946), the curriculum is a hodge-podge 
of cultural subjects, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts. Little effort is made to gear the cur- 
riculum to the mental ability, need, or interests 
of the child. 

“There seems to be little group or project work 
done in the studying of history, geography, or 
civics. The children write facts into their exer- 
cise books and memorize these facts. There is 
little opportunity for thinking or class discus- 
sions and projects in my classroom in England, 
but the girls were shy and reticent about talking 
and taking an active part in the lesson. However, 
they did enjoy the novelty and change of a differ- 
ent method. English children seem to be more in- 
terested in knowing the answer, whereas Ameri- 
can children are more resourceful—they know 
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how to use reference books to find the answer. 

“English textbooks I found are generally dull 
and non-motivating. On the other hand, al- 
though our books are more interesting and better 
illustrated, they are less objective and fair. We 
seem to be constantly selling ‘the American way 
of life’ while the British attempt to present 
fairly and justly all ways of life without emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of their own. 

“We in American education seem to be very 
much concerned in using a variety of teaching 
methods to motivate the child, Because of the 
sterner discipline, the importance of authority, 
and homogeneous grouping in their screening 
process, the British educators have the attitude 
—‘Here it is children—take it or leave it.’ 

“We are interested in our education in develop- 
ing better citizens for a future America, a country 
with more opportunity and a people with more 
initiative. The English education is interested 
in developing better British subjects for a less 


dynamic and imaginative society. Because oppor- 
tunities are less, education must cater to the more 
intelligent child—the potential leader. The phi- 
losophies of education are different because in- 
herently the ways of life are different. 

“Which educational system is better is not the 
case. The importance lies in discovering the re- 
lationship between a country’s life and its edu- 
cation. British education would not fit Ameri- 
can life nor would American education fit British 
life. But the experiences of learning, understand- 
ing, and appreciating British education would 
help broaden the educational outcome of any 
teacher—it certainly has aided me.” Rae de 
Francesco in Social Studies Topics (Connecticut 
Social Studies Teachers’ Association), May 1955. 
Miss de Francesco, a teacher at Seabreeze School, 
Milford, Connecticut, taught as a Fulbright Ex- 
change Teacher at a secondary modern school for 
girls—Bristnall Hall, Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
England. 





Voter 


Apathy 


By Charlotte Starkweather and Marjorie Yager 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


There has been so much in current magazines 
and newspapers recently about voter apathy that 
we here at State Teachers College in Oneonta, 
New York, thought it might be enlightening to 
conduct a simple survey just before the recent 
election in order to find out something of the 
attitude of the general public in this central New 
York community. We interviewed 53 people of 
voting age in various fields of occupation. 

The majority of those interviewed knew the 
number of the ward in which they resided—pre- 
sumably because that information is more or less 
necessary in order to exercise their right to vote 
—but a lesser number were acquainted with the 
name of their ward alderman. 

Most people were not reluctant to tell us 
what their party affiliation was, but when we 
asked why they had enrolled in the party of their 
choice, we received a number of answers. One 
city employee said, “I know which side my bread 
is buttered on!” A statistician said, facetiously, 
“I didn’t know there was another party.” Two or 
three were registered in opposition to husband, 
wife, or parents. Only seven had enrolled because 
of their belief in party principles. With the 
majority, membership in their particular party 
seemed to be a matter of inheritance, 

The query “What does a political machine 


mean to you?” brought out the fact that in most 
cases it either meant nothing at all or it meant 
corruption. A few of the comments were: “Just 
a clique;” “Organization that railroads issue 
through;” “Some good—some bad;" “Leaders 
controlling voters;” “A dishonest organization— 
no honest person would belong!” 

When asked about the important issues of the 
campaign, most of those surveyed had no idea 
what was involved or were not even interested. 
Those who did focus on an issue largely reflected 
their own occupations. For instance, the truck 
driver said, “Highways;” the teacher said, “School 
aid;” a contractor and a housewife answered 
“Housing;” while employees of various types 
stated, “Unemployment.” Six of those interviewed 
considered the question of legalizing “Bingo” the 
important issue. 

We believe we surveyed a representative cross- 
section of the population in this area, and it 
is our conclusion that these people are very 
poorly informed in regard to politics. Nearly 
everyone interviewed told us that regardless of 
how he or she registered he (or she) votes for 
the man he (or she) thinks is better. If they are 
no better informed than our survey seems to in- 
dicate, we fail to understand how they determine 
who is “the better man.” 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1956 


Once more it is time for the membership of 
the National Council for the Social Studies to be 
thinking about the election of officers and di- 
rectors that will take place in November. The 
ad hoc Committee on Election Procedures, of 
which Eunice Johns was chairman, has submitted, 
and the Board of Directors has approved, the 
following criteria for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Second Vice- 

President should have served as a member 
of the Board of Directors at least one year 
prior to his nomination. 

. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Second Vice-President who resides in the 
state where the annual meeting is being 
held, nor in any contiguous state. 

. The nominees for the office of Second Vice- 
President should have demonstrated leader- 
ship in the activities of the NCSS. 

Commending previous nominating committees 
for establishment and maintenance of a file of 
people who have rendered distinguished service to 
the National Council, as a means of “assuring the 
careful selection of nominees,” the ad hoc com- 
mittee asserted their belief that “no criteria, 
other than membership, should be established for 
positions on the Board of Directors, since this 
should be our testing ground for leadership.” 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominating Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or as 
Second Vice-President. Be sure to include the 
following information on suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in New York City are President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, and three members 
of the Board of Directors for a three-year term. 
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Send your nominations to any one of the follow- 
ing members of the Nominating Committee: 
Stanley E. Dimond, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Emlyn D. Jones, 
Seattle Public Schools, 815 Fourth Avenue North, 
Seattle 22; Stella Kern, Waller High School, Chi- 
cago; Ethel Ray, 28 South 20 Street, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Dallas 14, Texas; or Ralph Adams Brown, 
Chairman, State Teachers College, Cortland, New 
York. 
Resolutions 
The Chairman of the NCSS Resolutions Com- 

mittee strongly urges members of the National 
Council to send to her as soon as possible any 
resolutions that they would like to have con- 
sidered for adoption at the Annual Meeting this 
Thanksgiving. Please address all correspondence 
to: 

Professor Ruth Wood Gavian 

Department of Education 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn 10, New York 


NEA Centennial Historian 


Edgar B. Wesley, a past president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and cur- 
rently a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Council, has been selected as the Centennial His- 
torian of the National Education Association. It 
is expected that a volume of 300-400 pages will 
be produced by Dr. Wesley early in 1957, the 
1ooth year of the Association. The book will 
tell the story of the NEA in terms of its profes- 
sional and public impact through the years. 

Dr. Wesley requests the assistance of readers 
of Social Education as he seeks to “open tongues, 
files, and memories.” He asks that all persons con- 
cerned write him fully, enclosing clippings and 
documents dealing with personal recollections of 
fundamental and determinative addresses heard 
at NEA conventions, dramatic and eventful de- 
bates and clashes of opinion, personal contacts 
and appraisals of educational leaders, and any 
other experiences and comments you might have 
on items, large and small. 

He concludes with the statement “Your contri- 
butions will be read with care and used under 
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such restrictions as you might impose,” and asks 
that all communications be sent to him at Box 
1201, Los Altos, California. 


NCSS-NCGT Meeting 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
is holding a joint session at the meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis on Saturday, 
November 26. 

Speaker at the general session will be Clarence 
W. Sorensen of Illinois State Normal University 
who will discuss the topic “Some Essential Vita- 
mins in Geographic Education.” Following this 
the group will assemble in section meetings to 
discuss “Enrichment Materials,” “Learning Units 
in the Curriculum,” and “Activities in the 
Program.” M.M.S. 


Minnesota 

The Minnesota Council for the Social Studies 
in cooperation with the Minnesota Council of 
Geography Teachers held its Annual Spring Con- 
ference at the University of Minnesota on Febru- 
ary 25 and 26. The conference opened with a 
dinner meeting featuring Joha Borchert of the 
Department of Geography of the University 
speaking on the topic “A Geographer Looks at 
Moscow—the Soviet Show Window.” Council 
president Alice D. Brandt presided. 

Saturday was devoted to discussion groups 
dealing with various topics presented in the 
24th NCSS Yearbook Skills in Social Studies. 
After an introduction to the workshop by Joseph 
Kise of the State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
the group split up to attend sessions of their 
choice. The topics treated at the elementary and 
secondary levels were Development of Skills in 
Group Activities; Development of Speaking and 
Listening Skills with Emphasis on Critical 
Thinking; Development of Reading Skills; De- 
velopment of Skills and Tools in Geography 
Teaching; and Development of Skills in Locat- 
ing, Gathering and Organizing and Evaluating 
Materials. These workshop discussion groups 
were repeated in the afternoon session so that 
participants could attend two sessions. 

The Annual Business meeting was held at the 
University High School and the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: George Knox, 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, President; Lena 
Kress, St. Paul, Vice-President; Mrs. Frances 
Anderson, Minneapolis, Secretary; John Little, 
St. Louis Park, Treasurer; and Douglas Davis, 
Minneapolis, Editor of the Bulletin. A.D.B. 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies and 
the Indiana Council of Geography Teachers 
held a joint spring meeting at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, The meeting 
opened with a social hour sponsored by the Vigo 
County Council on Friday evening, April 15. 
Saturday's meeting opened with a general ses- 
sion presided over by Elmer J. Clark, President 
of the Indiana Council. Robert LaFollette intro- 
duced the speaker for this session, Clarence W. 
Sorensen of Illinois State Normal University, Mr. 
Sorensen keynoted the sessions dealings with the 
theme of the 25th Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in his topic ‘New 
Trends in Southern Asia.” Morning discussion 
groups were devoted to the following topics: 
Conservation of World Resources, The Euro- 
pean Community, Methods of Teaching About 
World Affairs in Secondary Schools, Methods of 
Teaching About World Affairs in Elementary 
Schools, Religions of the World, and Russia and 
Her Satellites. 

Luncheon speaker was Clyde Kohn of the De- 
partment of Geography at Northwestern Univer- 
sity who was introduced by Agnes Dodds, Mem- 
bers of the International Club of Indiana State 
Teachers College presented a program of pag- 
eantry from their native countries, 

Officers elected during the business meeting 
were Mrs. Elizabeth Blewett, Bloomington, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frances Taylor, Hammond, Vice- 
President; John Cronk, Morocco, Secretary; Ken- 
neth B. Thurston, Bloomington, Treasurer; and 
Leonard Snadden, Hammond, member-at-large. 
Plans for a Fall luncheon meeting in Indianapo- 
lis and next year’s Spring meeting in Hammond 
were discussed. E.B. and E.R. 


West Virginia 

The theme of the meeting of the West Virginia 
Council for the Social Studies held in Charles- 
ton on May 21 was “The Social Studies Teacher 
in an Era of Decision.” At the business session 
presided over by John Matheny of West Vir- 
ginia Tech, Mrs. Gresham Toole of Huntington 
was chosen President; Isabel Strickling, St. Mary's 
Vice-President; and Mrs. Fred Griffin, Hunting- 
son, Secretary. Maryida Mosby was reelected 
Treasurer. -Cecile R. Goodall presided at the 
luncheon meeting at which Hilary W. King, a 
First Secretary of the British Embassy, discussed 
“Political Democracy in Britain.” The afternoon 
session was devoted to an address “Approaches to 
World Understanding” by Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
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NCSS Executive Secretary, and subsequent dis- 
cussion. C.G. 


Columbus Day 


The National Citizens Committee for Colum- 
bus Day, headed by John W. White, announces 
that it is launching its program to create better 
inter-American understanding and friendship 
during October 1955 with emphasis on Columbus 
Day observances by schools and citizens groups 
throughout the United States. 

Aids for teachers who wish to utilize this 
theme in their teaching may be secured from the 
National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 
1192 National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D.C.; the Division of Publications, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C.; and the American Re- 
publics Section, Division of International’ Edu- 
cation, U, S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C, 

Kentucky 

The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
was Officially organized during a meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association on April 15. 
In the planning stage for the past two years under 
the leadership of G. H. Hallman of the University 
of Louisville, the Council adopted a constitution 
and plans were made to send out a Newsletter to 
all social studies teachers in Kentucky. Officers 
elected included Glenn A. McLain, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, President; G. H. Hallman, 
University of Louisville, Vice-President; Winifred 
Broderick, Louisville, Secretary; and James 
Mosby, Louisville, ‘[reasurer, 

G.H.H. and G.A.M, 


Kansas 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies 
Spring meeting was held in Wichita, April go. 
Featured speaker for the meeting was Arthur 
Wichman, head of the Economics Department of 
Wichita University, whose topic mas “Is Prosper- 
ity Possible Without War?” Discussion groups at 
each level of instruction followed. Newly elected 
officers include Jack Pringle, Topeka, President; 
David Estill, Wichita, Vice-President; and Rena 
Gilson, Russell, Secretary-Treasurer. R.G. 


‘Texas 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
and the Texas Council for the Social Studies 
under the leadership of President Laura Roberts 
arranged a series of social studies conferences 
in Texas including Canyon, Dallas, Bishop and 


Wiley Colleges in Marshall, Prairie View A & M 
College, Houston, Port Arthur and Commerce. 

Mr. Howard H. Cummings, Specialist for Social 
Sciences and Geography, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was the featured speaker and consultant at 
these conferences. Major emphasis was placed by 
Mr. Cummings on the necessity of being con- 
stantly alert to new concepts in social studies 
courses which will help pupils meet new prob- 
lems which are developing in the modern world. 

The Texas Council for the Social Studies, in 
cooperation with the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, sponsored the Third Annual 
Social Studies Conference in San Marcos, June 
19-21. One of the features of the conference was a 
practical workshop in the Citizenship Education 
Project program, This was conducted by V. V. 
Kniseley and Mrs. Lela Crossett of the Amarillo 
Public Schools. Another feature was an analysis 
of work done by the social studies subcommittee 
of the Texas State Teachers Association Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Educational Serv- 
ices. Members of the committee were Gladys 
Henninger, Ishmael Hill, Mrs. Jewell Holliman 
McEwan, Mrs. Sadie Ray Powell, Myrtle Roberts, 
David Sellers, Mrs. Ernestine Shelp, Lee Wilborn, 
Laura Roberts, and B. C. Shulkey, chairman. 

M.R. and L.R. 


Houston 


The Houston Council for the Social Studies 
sponsored a Greyhound bus trip for teachers to 
the Evangeline country in Louisiana. The group 
visited Evangeline State Park in Martinsville 
and also visited Avery Island and other historical 
spots. The trip was planned by Mitchell Gross- 
man and Mrs. Nettie Barnes. 


South Carolina 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Colum- 
bia on March 18. 

Speakers included Albert Sanders, professor 
of history at Furman University, who spoke on 
“The Teaching of U. S. History with a South 
Carolina Accent—Problem of Challenge.” J. 
Harold Easterby, director of the South Carolina 
Department of Archives, presented recent publi- 
cations of his department. Margaret Dunning of 
Edmunds High School, Sumter, discussed progress 
on activities to achieve better correlation between 
high school and college social studies. 

Newly elected officers are Miss Dunning, Presi- 
dent; Helen Galloway, Greenville, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. B. White, Sumter, Secretary-Treas- 
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urer, Roger Kirk of Columbia, Mrs. Kathryn Mc- 
Swain of Gaffney, and Solomon Breibart of 
Charleston were elected members of the Executive 
Committee. S.B. 


Nebraska 


Eugene Anderson, President of the Nebraska 
History and Social Studies Teachers Association, 
presided at the 43d Annual Meeting of that 
group which was held in Lincoln on April 22-23. 
The opening address, “British View of Far East- 
ern Politics,” was presented by Collin Jackson, a 
London barrister and public lecturer who was 
visiting professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Saturday sessions included a breakfast meeting 
and a report on “Preparation of Social Studies 
Teachers” try James Sellers of the University. The 
morning session featured an illustrated address 
“Contemporary Art as Contemporary History” 
with Lyle E. Mantor of Kearney presiding. The 
business meeting was followed by a luncheon 
chaired by Esther Beinhoff. Kenneth Rossman of 
Doane College addressed the group on “Finland 
in World Politics.” LC. 


Bay Area 
The Spring meeting of the Bay Area Social 


Studies Council was held at International House, 
Berkeley, California, on March 5. After a business 
meeting the attendants divided up for group dis- 
cussions on the following problems: “What 
should we teach about the United Nations and 
how should we teach it? What should we teach 
about Soviet. Russia and her satellites and how 
should we teach it? Handling controversial issues 
in the classroom; How can social studies con- 
tribute to the teaching of moral and spiritual 


values in the public schools? and Evaluating and 
selecting social studies textbooks and techniques 
for teaching current events. 

Each group discussion was headed by a discus- 
sion leader, a resource panel of four: persons and 
a recorder, Reports from each group were pre- 
sented just before the luncheon session which was 
addressed by Hon. Luther H. Lincoln on the 
topic “Basic Issues Facing the 1955 Legislative 
Session.” 

Butte County 

Social Studies teachers of Butte County, Cali- 
fornia, met at Chico Senior High School on Feb- 
ruary g to hear an informal talk by Frederic T. 
Shipp, professor of Secondary Education at San 
Francisco State College. Dr. Shipp recalled his 
own experience in planning and administering 
successful social studies programs, suggested nu- 
merous references of help to social studies teach- 
ers at all grade levels and answered questions from 
the audience. H.C.D. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for these columns, Send in notes on 
the activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Alice D. Brandt, Elizabeth 
Blewett and Ethel Ray, G. H. Hallman and 
Glenn A. McLain, Rena Gilson, Cecile Godall, 
Myrtle Roberts and Laura Roberts, Solmon Brei- 
bart, Irma Coombs, Helen J. Mitchell, Helen 
C. Dobbas, and M. Melvina Svec., 


NCSS Annual Meeting 


High-ranking officials of the United Nations 
will be guests as the NCSS convention gets under 
way Thanksgiving evening with a reception from 
4 to 6 in the Main Delegate’s Lounge of the U.N. 
The first general session will follow in the Trus- 
teeship Council Chamber with members of the 
Secretariat, Foreign Delegations and the United 
States Mission as speakers. 

Added to its customary thought-provoking fare, 
the convention this year offers NCSS members 
side trips and experiences unique to New York 
City and ranging from Broadway shows to an 
excursion into Wall Street. Delegates will profit 
by arriving early. In the strictly professional line 
will be visits to educational projects in the New 


York City schools—both public and private, These 
are under the aegis of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development of the New York City Schools, 

New York University has invited NCSS mem- 
bers to join an observation-methods class for its 
school visits in the morning and discussions and 
conferences in the afternoon. This takes place 
Tuesday under the direction of Julian C, Aldrich. 
On Wednesday conventioneers will have a choice 
of trips to a publishing house, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, an ocean liner, or a boat ride around 
Manhattan Island. From 4 to 6 P.M. the New 
York Stock Exchange will be host at a reception 
and demonstration of the processes of the Ex- 
change. 
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Wednesday and Saturday evenings are theater 
nights. Instructions for getting tickets will be 
printed in the convention program. 

Thanksgiving Day activities besides registra- 
tion and committee meetings will include an ex- 
hibit of teaching materials and a bus tour of Man- 
hattan routed expressly for social studies teach- 
ers. Friday afternoon the convention will adjourn 
to the UN where members of the Secretariat will 
cooperate with the Council to make it possible 
for delegates to attend sessions, tour the build- 
ings, and see documentary films. 

Among speakers slated for the Friday section 
meetings are Clyde Eagleton of New York Uni- 
versity who will talk on “Issues of UN Charter 
Revision”; Jacques M. May of the American 
Geographical Society on “The Relationship Be- 
tween Geography and Disease’; Robert E. Riegel 
of Dartmouth College on “The Historian and 
the American West During the Last Decade”; 
Raymond Vernon, formerly acting director of the 
State Department's Office of Economic Defense 
and Trade Policy on “Foreign Trade and Nuclear 
Warfare”; and E. Merle Adams of Syracuse Uni- 
versity on “New Viewpoints in Sociology.” 

The Saturday section meetings will be based 
on topics rated most interesting by members dur- 
ing the year, and will include as speakers: Robert 
A. Skaife of the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Edvcation; Gilbert 
White of the University of Chicago; James E, Mc- 
Carthy of the New York City Youth Board; Paul 
Tappan of New York University; Kenneth Clark, 
Social Science Consultant to the NAACP; Ger- 
trude Whipple of Wayne University; Lloyd King 
of the American ‘Textbook Publishers Institute; 
and Gordon MacKenzie and Leland Jacobs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Friday luncheons will offer opportunities 
to hear Carl Carmer discuss “The Creative Uses 
of History”; Fannie Hurst, “New York, A Metro- 
tropolis in Transition”; and Edgar B. Wesley as 
NEA centennial historian on “Some Early Meet- 
ings of the NEA.” In addition representatives of 
three Specialized Agencies of the UN will speak 
about their programs, Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review, will speak on “Foundations 
of Freedom” at the Saturday luncheon which will 
be a general session. 

Breakfasts on Friday morning have been re- 
served for state councils of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New Jersey and New York; those on Sat- 
urday for editors of publications of social studies 
organizations and officers of local, state, and 
regional social studies councils. 


Following are some of the Saturday topics. 
Sectional meetings which focus on problems at 
the various grade levels will consider: Social 
Studies Content and Method in the Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades; Democratic Human Relations in 
the Elementary School; Developing Skillful Read- 
ers in the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School; Children’s Books in the Teaching of 
Social Studies in the Elementary School; The 
Changing Ninth Grade; The Core Program in 
Junior and Senior High School; The Social 
Studies Curriculum Organized Around a Study 
of Contemporary Problems; Teaching Current 
Affairs in the Secondary School; Literature in 
the Teaching of Social Studies at the Secondary 
Level; Issues in Teaching Social Science in the 
Junior College; and Problems of Content in 
Teacher Education. 

Sectional meetings based on problems apply- 
ing to all grade levels will take up: The Text- 
book in Social Studies Teaching: The Impact of 
the Supreme Court Decision on Integration in the 
Public Schools; Community Programs to Meet the 
Problem of Juvenile Delinquency; Horizons in 
Economic Education; Challenging the Rapid 
Learner; Techniques to Help the Teacher Meet 
Community Pressures; Improving the Social 
Studies Curriculum; Developments in Conserva- 
tion Education; The Contribution of the Social 
Studies to Improvements of Education for Family 
Living; Using Primary Resources in the Teach- 
ing of Social] Studies; Televised Social Studies— 
TV at Your Service; and Teaching the Far East. 

Co-sponsors for these meetings are the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, the Interna- 
tional Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction; the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The Friday section meetings are co-sponsored 
by the American Political Science Association, 
the American Economic Association, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association and other learned 
societies. ’ 

Credit for convention plans goes to Helen 
McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, who is chairman of the 
program committee. For further information 
write Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
Copies of the convention program will be avail- 
able by mid-October. 
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Biographical Materials 

Making the past real is no easy task for the 
teacher of history. We are urged to deal with 
the larger meanings of history—with trends, major 
themes, and interpretations. And in heeding this 
advice, we sometimes neglect, or give inadequate 
attention, to the narrative and descriptive detail 
without which we can neither make the past 
real nor give real meaning to generalizations de- 
rived from historical experience. 

One answer to the problem of making the past 
real is the study of biography in which our stu- 
dents learn enough about leading figures of the 
past to make them living personalities. In so 
doing, of course, we run the danger of over- 
emphasizing their contributions, Particularly is 
this true of the inventive heroes normally studied 
in units on the Industrial Revolution. Scholars 
tell us, for example, that a James Watt and a 
Robert Fulton have only added a final increment 
to the process of invention and are, perhaps, no 
more worthy of attention than countless anony- 
mous inventors without whose earlier contribu- 
tions Watt could not have invented the steam 
engine nor Fulton the steamboat. 

The proper alternative, however, is not to 
abandon the study of biography, which can be 
so helpful in making the past real. Rather, we 
should provide enough background in the study 
of outstanding leaders of the past not only to 
place them in the perspective of a realistic envi- 
ronment but also to evaluate the proper worth of 
their contributions in the light of earlier and 
subsequent developments. 

“Fathers of Industries” is a new series of 12- 
page booklets published by the Mercer Publish- 
ing Company (16 East 52nd St., New York 22) 
and costing only 8 cents each, At the present writ- 
ing, nearly four dozen titles are planned, of which 
17 are now available. An introductory booklet 
describes The World Before Modern Industry. 
All others focus on the lives of individuals. 
Typical of those we have seen are: James Watt, 
Father of the Steam Engine; Richard Arkwright, 
Father of the Industrial Revolution; Samuel 
Slater, Father of the American Textile Industry; 
Eli Whitney, Father of Mass Production; and 
John Loudon McAdam, Father of Modern Roads. 
Other titles presently available deal with the lives 
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of: David Wilkinson, Nicholas-Louis Robert, Sir 
Henry Bessemer, Edwin L. Drake, Thomas A. 
Edison, John Stevens, Charles Goodyear, William 
Murdock, Nickolaus August Otto, Carl Benz, and 
Rudolph Diesel. 

Each of these two-color, illustrated booklets 
gives a well-rounded account of the life of the 
individual with whom it is concerned and assesses 
his contribution to the growth of modern in- 
dustry. The narrative style of writing and the 
format should make interesting reading for junior 
high school students as well as adults. Being so 
inexpensive and well written, these attractive 
booklets deserve a wide distribution and should 
prove extremely helpful in making the past real 
for our students. 

Designed for a somewhat more elementary level 
of reading ability is the “American Heroes Series” 
available from the Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany (609 Mission St., San Francisco 5) and cost- 
ing 64 cents each. We have seen five of these 41- 
page, illustrated booklets, each of which reviews 
the careers of four heroes: Real Adventure With 
American Pathfinders (Daniel Boone, Zebulon 
Pike, Lewis and Clark, and David Crockett); Real 
Adventures With the Pilgrim Settlers (William 
Bradford, Squanto, Miles Standish, and Roger 
Williams); Real Adventures With American Pa- 
triots (George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Ethan Allen, and John Paul Jones); Real Ad- 
venture With the Discovers of America (Leif Eric- 
son, Ponce de Leon, Christopher Columbus, and 
Ferdinand Magellan); and Real Adventure With 
American Plainsmen (Kit Carson, George Custer, 
Wild Bill Hickok, and Buffalo Bill), 


World Affairs 

Those who are not familiar with International 
Conciliation should certainly take a look at it. 
Published five times a year by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace (United Nations 
Plaza at 46th St., New York 17), International 
Conciliation costs only $1 a year ($1.75 for two 
years or $2.50 for three years) and provides a 
wealth of information and ideas for teachers and 
mature high school students. Each issue is devoted 
to a specific subject related to world affairs, pre- 
senting background information and recent de- 
velopments. The March, 1955, issue is concerned 
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with Financing Economic Development, while 
the May, 1955, issue considers the development of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 

Box Score on the UN, 1945-55 (Committee on 
International Relations, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6: 10 cents) reviews in graphic 
and tabular form the outcome of 22 major prob- 
lems facing the UN in the past decade. Included 
are lists of helpful publications and resources 
agencies, 

Pamphlets published by the National Planning 
Association (1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9) appear to be written primarily 
for an adult audience, They are distinctive, how- 
ever, in that they generally include not only an 
analysis but also a statement on policy represent- 
ing the views of the committee making the study. 
Typical of these are: Technical Cooperation in 
Latin America (6 p. 15 cents), and Using Ameri- 
can Agricultural Surpluses Abroad (29 p. 50 
cents). The NPA was established in 1934, an inde- 
pendent, nonpolitical organization “where lead- 
ers of agriculture, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions join in programs to maintain and strengthen 
private initiative and enterprise.” 

The Department of State has an extensive pub- 
lications program which is reviewed semi-annu- 
ally in a free bibliography obtainable directly 
from the Department. Typical of their pamphlets 
are: U.S, Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa—1954 (72 p. go cents), and The United 
States and Germany—1945-1955 (55 Pp. 25 cents). 
As in the case of almost all government publica- 
tions that are not distributed free of charge, these 
can be bought only from the Superintendent of 
Documents (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25). 

Also published by the Department of State and 
available from the Superintendent of Documents 
are Your Department of State (5, cents), a small 
leaflet describing the functions and organization 
of the Department, and New Opportunities in 
the U.S. Foreign Service (28 p. 15 cents), a 
manual describing the requirements for appoint- 
ment and the type of work and living conditions 
of those employed in the Foreign Service. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


The Public Affairs Committee, with 20 years 
of experience in the publication and distribution 
of inexpensive educational booklets, continues 
to live up to its reputation for the publication 
of timely, readable pamphlets on a wide range of 
subjects of interest to secondary-school students, 
teachers, and parents. These can be purchased 


locally or directly from the Public Affairs com- 
mittee (22 East 38th St., New York 16) for 25 
cents each; or a standing order can be placed at 
the rate of $2.50 for the next 12 issues (or $4 for 
the next 24). Titles not heretofore mentioned in 
this column include How To Help Your Handi- 
capped Child, Footing the Hospital Bill, and 
Syphilis: the Invader, The latter was written and 
planned as a supplement to the film, The In- 
vader, for sale or rent from the Center for Mass 
Communication, Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Our Capitol (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 57 p. 35 cents) presents factual 
information on the Capitol and nearby points 
of historic interest, together with reproductions 
of interesting photographs. 

Old-Age, Survivors, and Invalidity Programs 
Throughout the World—1954 (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 122 p. 40 cents) 
summarizes in outline form the major provisions 
of old-age, survivors, and invalidity insurance and 
assistance in 50 of the 65, countries of the world 
having such programs. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education (2 
West 46th St., New York 36) has compiled what 
should prove to be an extremely valuable Bib- 
liography of Free and Inexpensive Materials for 
Economic Education (36 p. 50 cents), Part I (16 
p.) lists specific titles, while Part II (16 p.) lists a 
large number of agencies that publish pamphlet 
materials and describes the work of those 
agencies. 

Annual reports of the departments and agen- 
cies of our federal government often provide a 
real insight into the work and functions of the 
agency. Some of these are of marginal value to 
teachers, such as the Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (102 p. 35 cents), but 
others are quite readable and useful, as in the 
case of The Secretary of Labor Reports (82 p. 35 
cents) or the Annual Report of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (190 p. 70 cents), These can all 
be purchased from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 

The Public Relations division of the General 
Electric Company (Schenectady, New York) offers 
a considerable variety of pamphlet materials for 
school use. The Story of General Electric Re- 
search (45 p.) is particularly appropriate for so- 
cial studies teachers, since it clearly indicates 
the scope and role of industrial research in our 
technological economy. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


Film of the Month 


The Legislative Process. 28 minutes; sale: 
color, $250; black-and-white, $135. Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Using the General Assembly of Indiana as an 
example of a state legislature in action, The 
Legislative Process presents detailed information 
about the various steps through which bills must 
pass to become laws. The work of the Legislative 
Bureau and the Attorney General in the prepara- 
tion of bills and.the part played by lobbyists is 
clearly shown. Also clearly depicted is the im- 
portance of the committees in both houses as they 
hold hearings on bills. 

There are actual scenes taken in the Indiana 
Legislature during a regular session. Further- 
more, it is a true teaching film for it explains 
the action being followed by use of commentary, 
synchronous sound, live-action photography and 
animated flow charts. One gets the feeling of 
being present in the chambers and committee 
rooms of the State House and of having a first- 
hand experience with government in action. 

As we enter the legislative rooms, a bill is 
being introduced. We hear the first reading, fol- 
low the bill into a committee and see the bill 
reported out to the House. For purposes of this 
film several different bills were seen progressing 
through the Assembly and the pressures and in- 
fluences acting on legislation is apparent. We 
hear bills on second and third reading, listen 
in on debate and see a bill being signed by the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the 
Senate. The film then takes us to the Governor's 
office where, after getting an opinion from the 
Attorney General, the bill is signed and becomes 
a law. 

The Legislative Process helps pupils to inter- 
pret legislative procedure in a systematic way. It 
suggests the role of constituents in the initiation 
and enactment of important measures. We are 
very enthusiastic about this film for use in junior 
and senior high school classes. Many a college 
student will also get a real understanding of law- 
making from viewing this film. In Indiana, of 
course, it serves a further purpose in that it helps 
to prepare classes for their annual visit to the 


William H. Hartley 


state legislature. For students everywhere The 
Legislative Process will furnish a real insight 
into the legislative process. 


Motion Pictures 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Life On a Cattle Ranch. 11 minutes; sale: color, $100; 
black-and-white, $55. An elementary-grade film on a 
modern cattle ranch. 

Life on a Sheep Ranch. 11 minutes; sale: color, $100; 
black-and-white, $55. Shows the essential character of 
sheep-ranching and shows the integration of economics 
with the ranch's seasonal activities. 

Belgium and the Netherlands: Lands and Peoples. 11 
minutes; sale: color, $100; black-and-white, $55. An over- 
view of the Netheriands and Belgium, their relations to 
each other and their neighbors, and the major ways in 
which their economy is related to environment. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1125 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


The President. 17 minutes; sale, $85; rental, $5. Opens 
with an election which marks the beginning of a Presi- 
dent’s career. Then traces the growth of the office through 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and F. D. Roosevelt. A 
tour of the White House shows us the President's office. 
The work day of the President is then shown in episodic 
fashion, 

The Congress. 20 minutes; sale, $85; rental, $5. Shows 
how a Congressman is elected and what he does as a 
member of Congress. The process by which a bill becomes 
a law is traced and the part of the public in bringing about 
legislation is pointed out. 

The Supreme Court. 18 minutes; sale, $85; rental, $5. 
This film shows how the Court functions by reviewing the 
facts in the outlawing of the National Recovery Act of 
1935. The growth of the Court's powers is traced in an 
historical sequence and the attempt to “pack” the court 
is explained. 

The Pilgrim. 2¢ minutes; sale, $85; rental, $5. With 
skillful acting, authentic sets, and period costumes this 
film reenacts the persecution which drove the Pilgrims first 
to Holland and then to America, It depicts the May- 
flower voyage, compact, and early settlement. 

Marco Polo Travels. 19g minutes; sale, $85; rental, $5. 
Highlights in the traveis of Marco Polo, Begins in a 
Genoan prison and then flashes back to the journey to the 
coast, the years in the palace of the Khan, the return to 
Italy, and Polo’s later life. 


Literature-Film Department, Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


Where People Count. 27 minutes; color; rental, $5. 
How two families use cooperatives as one means to over- 
come the challenge of “bigness” of economics and political 
forces over which they seemingly have no control. 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples; recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups: each Long Play Record is 
accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES, 

Most of the issues are original recordings on HIGH 
FIDELITY—40-18,000 _ cycles. ALL OLKWAYS 
RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of reproduction and 
content. 

For complete catalogue write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 








117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Ohio State University, Department of Photog- 
raphy, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Accent on Learning. 30 minutes; sale, $75. Shows how 
audio-visual teaching. techniques fit into a philosophy of 
learning. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Two Worlds of France. 26 minutes; sale, $100. A new 
March of Time film which takes the audience on a tour 
of Paris and then to a small, country village. 

One Man's Opinion. 6 minutes; sale, $37.50. Shows a 
high school classroom where a campaign is under way to 
raise funds for a school project. One student, although he 
believes in the cause, withholds his support because he dis- 
approves of the high pressure methods used which put in- 
dividuals on the spot if they are unable to contribute. The 
audience is asked for their appraisal. 

The Majority Vote. 7 minutes; sale, $37.50. A film de- 
signed to provoke discussion on the question of whether 
the elected representative of a group may legitimately 
support a measure which is disliked by the majority of 
those who elected her. 

The Honest Truth. 5 minutes; sale, $37.50. Poses the 
question of whether an honest judgment is better than 
diplomatic double-talk in a situation where an indi- 
vidual’s feelings may be hurt. 

See It Now, Five films from Edward A. Murrow’s TV 
program on current events are now available, Titles are: 
“Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech,” “Segregation in 
Schools,” “National Security Versus Individual Rights,” 
“The Fifth Amendment and Self-Incrimination,” “The 
Conduct of Congressional Investigations.” These films run 
for about 27 minutes and the sale price is $112.50. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


What About Juvenile Delinquency? 10 minutes; sale, 
$50. A dramatic motion picture especially designed to 
provoke group discussions of the problem, its nature, 
causes, and solutions. 

YOU ARE THERE. Young America has announced 
exclusive distribution rights for the distribution of CBS 
Television programs in 16 mm motion picture form. 
Among the programs now available are: “The Death of 
Stonewall Jackson,” “The First Flight of the Wright 
Brothers,” “Susan B. Anthony is Tried for Voting,” “The 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” “Washing- 


ton’s Farewell to His Officers,” “The Death of Socrates,” 
“The Hamilton-Burr Duel,” “The Boston Massacre,” and 
others. Write directly to the distributor for a complete list 
of films and prices. 


Filmstrips 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 

Enrichment Filmstrips. Series of six filmstrips. Designed 
to complement Enrichment Records and Landmark Books, 
the film strips present the background of the event, show 
some highlights of the happening, and emphasize the 
significance of the event in the development of America. 
The titles of the filmstrips in this series are: “Paul Revere 
and the Minute Men,” “The Winter at Valley Forge,” 
“Our Independence and the Constitution,” “The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition,” “The Louisiana Purchase,” and 
“The California Gold Rush.” The strips are $9 each or 
$30 for the series of six. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Department of 
Public Relations, Akron 17, Ohio. 
A Class Studies Rubber. A free filmstrip. Shows a 


seventh grade class as it learns about the production 
of rubber. 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

American Profile Series. 4 filmstrips; color; $5 each. 
Titles are: “The Capitol: Symbol of Our Nation,” “The 
Opening of the West,” “National Parks: America’s Wonder- 
lands,” “American Transportation.” 


Top Films, Box g, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 
35- 

In Unity. Sale, $3.25. How the residents of the Aliso 
Village Housing Project in Los Angeles, people of varied 
racial and cultural background, live together in peace and 
harmony. 


Audio-Visual Activities of the NCSS 

At the present time the National Council for 
the Social Studies has four sub-committees at 
work on Audio-Visual projects. One group under 
the direction of the editor of this department is 
busy editing classroom films of interest in the so- 
cial studies from feature films which were pro- 
duced for the theatre. These films are distributed 
by Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. Another group, led by 
Edith West of the University of Minnesota is 
working on a list of Audio-Visual materials for 
Civic and Problems classes. Alice Eikenberry of 
Illinois State Normal University chairs a sub- 
committee on Audio-Visual Material for Teacher 
Education in the Social Studies. A sub-committee 
on TV in Social Studies Classrooms is led by 
Leonard W. Ingraham, George W. Wingate High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. All of these groups 
are planning reports which will be brought to 
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the membership through bulletins, articles in 
Social Education, and convention sessions. 


Educational Television 

According to the Educational Television News 
published by the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television, recent army tests have 
proven television to be an excellent teaching tool. 
Extensive and exhaustive tests made by the 
United States Army Signal Corps, involving 
15,000 trainees, indicate that time may be saved 
that the lower aptitude individuals learned espe- 
cially well, and that television instruction was 
remembered as well as regular instruction. 

On May 2, 1955 station WGBH-TV, Boston's 
educational television station became the twelfth 
noncommercial educational station in the coun- 
try. More than 25 million Americans are now 
within the broadcast pattern of ETV stations. 

At the University of lowa a class in Compara- 
tive Foreign Governments was decentralized and 
taught by a closed-circuit TV set-up. This experi- 
ment indicated some possible answers to prob- 
lems of crowded classrooms and the increased 
shortage of skilled discussion leaders. 


Maps 


In answer to the expressed need for improved 
teaching of map use skills, the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company (5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40) has developed a number of new student ac- 
tivity materials. These low cost items (single 
maps, 5 cents; fifty to an envelope, $1.50) con- 
sist of a series of 16- by 11-inch outline maps 
designed for individual student use in the class- 
room. The first is an “Exercise for Map Legend” 
to be used in teaching the meaning of the con- 
tour layer coloring system used on most school 
wall maps. With the help of this map the stu- 
dent should gain a grasp of land elevation and 
see depths as represented on the usual map. The 
second map is “United States Directions and 
Scales.” This outline has arrows illustrating the 
cardinal directions along map grids and a bar 
graph to illustrate how distances between points 
are measured. A “Geographical Terms Test 
Sheet” is a single color composite landscape which 
will aid in acquiring the geographical vocabulary 
needed for an effective understanding of maps. 
Various types of land forms, water bodies, and 
cujtural features are illustrated. The pupi! can 
learn much from merely labelling the parts of 
this artist’s conception of reality. Finally, a 
“Mathematical Geography” map presents two 
global views and aids in teaching such terms as 
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parallel, meridian, country, continent, longitude, 
latitude, and the like. 

In addition to the above problem-outline maps, 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company has also recently 
published a “Relief-Like United States” map 
which is a 17- by 11-inch, full-color reproduction 
of a wall map of the same title. This geography 
desk map serves in the classroom for close desk 
observation. These maps cost 20 cents each or 50 
maps in an envelope for $4. These maps are 
really excellent for now the pupil at his desk can 
follow the teacher's explanations and can have 
before him a really good map exactly like that 
which the teacher is using except his is desk size. 


Free Materials 


Probably the best guide to free films is that 
published by the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. The fifteenth annual edi- 
tion of this valuable volume is now on our desk. 
Entitled “Educators Guide To Free Films,” this 
edition lists 3,069 titles of films, 732 of which 
were not listed in the previous edition. Com- 
pletely indexed and easy to use, the guide is a 
good buy at $6 per copy. 


Helpful Articles 


Hawkinson, Ella, “Social Studies Utilize The Community,” 
Journal of Education, CXXXVII; 8-10, 22, May, 1955. 
Points to the use of the community in training in 
observation, training for action and for laboratory ex- 
perience. 

Marentz, I, “Eye Catching Bulletin Boards,” Journal of 
Education, CXXXVII: 7, 26, March, 1955. Some excel- 
lent hints on good principles of display. 

Mitchell, R. F. “Recent Observations in the Field of Audio- 
Visual Education,” Journal of Education. CKXXVII: 20- 
27, April, 1955. Research which indicates errors and 
pitfalls associated with audio-visual teaching in the 

ast. 

veadesininn, A. W. “How to Use Audio-Visual Materials 
Effectively,” Educational Screen. XXXIV: 248-249, 255, 
Summer, 1955. A summary of research and experience in 
audio-visual methods, 





Notes on Books 


Focus: Government 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department Library 


Bit or Ricuts Reaper: Leapinc Constitv- 
TIONAL Cases. Edited by Milton Konvitz. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954. 591 Pp. 
$6.50. 

Justice Holmes once defined the law as “What 
the courts will do in fact, and nothing more pre- 
tentious.” It is hard for teachers not trained in 
the law to keep up to date on “what the courts 
will do in fact.” And for the busy social studies 
teacher who has little time for research and poor 
resource materials, this book is a helpful tool. 

The Bill of Rights Reader was prepared “as a 
contribution to the education of that mythical 
character, the average, educated American who 
is interested in the great issues and the great de- 
bates of his day.” However, it is not likely to 
appeal greatly to the “average, educated Ameri- 
can” as a book for casual reading. It is primarily 
a source book, and a good one! It deals with the 
“hot” issues of wiretapping, the Fifth Amend- 
ment privilege against self-incrimination, the 
government's security program, loyalty oaths, and 
the issue of separation of church and state. 

Professor Konvitz, who is a professor in the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, has performed 
a useful service for the busy social studies teacher. 
In this book he has drawn together 72 important 
recent civil rights cases. Most of them have been 
cases that have been decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. But he doesn’t just “serve them 
up cold.” Each case is introduced with helpful 
comments pointing up its significance and plac- 
ing it in its proper context. 

The book should be of great value to any 
teacher who deals with the subject of civil rights 
and civil liberties with his students. It is not only 
a good resource book to consult for the thinking 
and opinions of the Court, but it is a book which 
can be read with profit by the more able high 
school student. Few readers will want to read it 
“cover to cover,” but selected cases make fascinat- 
ing reading and will help to bring alive impor- 
tant legal battles which are known to all too few. 
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If you can’t afford the book yourself, recommend 
its purchase by your favorite library. 

WILuiAM E. DunwippiE 
Neenah (Wis.) High School 


® 
A Book to Use in Teaching 


America Is My Country. By Harriet M. Brown 
and Joseph F. Guadagnolo. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955. 286 p. $2.88. 

America Is My Country is a colorful little book 
describing directly and vividly our great patriotic 
heritage and its challenge to young Americans. 
To the extent that patriotism can be promoted 
through the presentation of information regard- 
ing our heritage, our system of government, and 
the ideals which underlie our institutions, the 
authors have made a valuable contribution for 
the junior high school age student. It probably 
will be most useful as a reference book or sup- 
plement to a history textbook since it highlights 
and emphasizes important aspects of our heritage 
in a way that is not found in most textbooks. 
It should also be useful in English and core 
classes and would be especially valuable in Ameri- 
canization classes for adults since it presents 
much valuable information at a seventh or eighth 
grade reading level. It will appeal as general 
reading at many age levels for both children and 
adults, 

The authors, Mrs. Harriet Brown and Mr. 
Joseph Guadagnolo, teachers in the Washington 
Irving Junior High School in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, set the stage in Chapter 1 by pointing out 
the meaning and significance of being an Ameri- 
can. In the final chapter, they pose a vigorous 
challenge to young Americans to keep strong the 
ideals and principles upon which the nation was 
founded, pointing out that making democracy 
work in our daily lives is the best defense against 
threats to our freedom. Communism as a threat 
to democracy is sanely treated. The authors point 
out that all Americans should understand what 
communism is and why it threatens our liberty. 
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However, some mention, perhaps, should have 
been made of American demagogues that are also 
threats to democracy, and would destroy democ- 
racy in the name of preserving it. The remain- 
ing chapters are packed with information inter- 
estingly told and lavishly illustrated about some 
great Americans, patriotic poems, songs, holidays, 
landmarks, and thoughts of important people on 
what America stands for together with the sym- 
bols, documents, practices, and institutions that 
make up our American heritage. 

While the United Nations is mentioned only 
once in a quotation from a speech by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the spirit of the book would seem 
to me to be in support of the ideals for which 
the United Nations was organized. 

One may wonder what influence the study of 
such a book might have had on the 21 boys who 
turned to the Communist side in Korea, It might 
have made a difference. We should keep in mind, 
however, that regardless of how wonderful a book 
may be, and I feel that is a very excellent book, 
desirable attitudes are made more by the way we 
live than by what we read alone. 

Ursane O. HENNEN 


School of Education 
University of Connecticut 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA, By Clinton Rossiter, 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955. 327 p. $4.00. 


Dr. Rossiter puts the thought and action of 
conservatism in America in an historical, con- 
temporary, and “new” perspective. Before doing 
so he clears the air with distinctions between gra- 
dations on the Left-Right continuum, most 
fundamentally concerning himself with liberal- 
ism (change over stability) and conservatism 
(sure-footed change, respectful of the past). He 
further makes a distinction between Conserva- 
tism and American conservatism, the former 
being the proud, persistent and constructive 
Western tradition which has been deeply aware 
that constitutional democracy is the only real 
alternative to totalitarianism. In the American 
historical perspective, Dr. Rossiter points out that 
Conservatism has been so overshadowed by a 
liberalism obsessed with liberty, democracy, and 
individualism, that it became conservative. Still, 
it differed from liberalism in that it particularly 
expressed traditionalism, stability, constitutional- 
ism, property, and religion. Such manifestations 
are traced through periods marked by the Puritan 
oligarchy of colonialism, the natural aristocracy 
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of John Adams, the Social Darwinism of Stephen 
Field, and the laissez-faire conservatism of Elihu 
Root. Dr. Rossiter then beautifully portrays 
American conservatism of the Age of Roosevelt 
and Eisenhower, categorizing conservatives to- 
day as being ultra-conservatives, middling con- 
servatives, or liberal conservatives. 

Looking hard at American conservatism, the 
author restlessly concludes that it is clearly more 
optimistic, materialistic, and individualistic than 
Conservatism. He notes that we have owned too 
few of what the English conservative has owned 
too many; visible expressions of timeless quest 
for stability, continuity, and order. “Sixty million 
bathtubs are a colossal achievement;” says the 
author, “they are hardly the firm foundation of a 
Conservative tradition.” 

The answer is a “new” conservatism, an en- 
lightened Right which will be moderate, creative, 
not pettily defensive. It will be a whole conserva- 
tism, thinking of ethics and politics as often as 
economics, and it will stand fast for the demo- 
cratic faith. Its program, enlisting “old-fashioned 
liberals,” conservative business men, and political 
theorists, will include vigorous participation in 
the public service and politics; a defense of 
liberty through religion, the schools, and the eco- 


nomic system, the latter including workers as 
well as capitalists; and new action in the un- 
finished business relating to foreign policy, the 
Negro, and cultural stagnation. 

Dr. Rossiter has probed the field exhaustively, 
covering far more than has been implied in this 
review. The systematic organization of his ma- 
terial should be given special recognition. He has 
fluently and convincingly written about conserva- 
tism for the benefit of both laymen and academi- 
cians, This reader thought this the best recent 
statement on American conservatism and the 
“new” conservatism. Indeed, he was almost sold 
on the “new” conservatism until it dawned on 
him that there is no such thing. 

MartTIN L, FAUsOLD 
State University of New York Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


Essays IN THE PusLic Puitosopny. By Walter 
Lippmann. Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. 189 
p. $3.50. 

There has recently arisen in the western de- 
mocracies an unusual amount of soul-searching 
regarding the contemporary functioning of demo- 
cratic politics. In the United States, these in 
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OF FREEDOM 


by Rotter, Goldenstein, Weresh 


Authored by experienced teachers, this modern an- 
thology is rich in «activities which can be handily integrated 
with the basic English or Social Studies program at the 
high-school levei. There is a teacher's manual available for 
use with the book. 


FOUNTAINS OF FREEDOM 
gives pupils a clear understanding of the moral and spiritual 
values essential to good citizenship in our American democracy. 
Single copies $3.50 each. 
Quantity orders $2.95 each. 
Teacher's Manual $ .50 each. 


“FOUNTAINS OF FREEDOM is an excellent book and shou'« be 
read by every high-school pupil in America.”—Jesse Stuart, re- 


nowned novelist, poet, and lecturer. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIFORNIA 





quiries have increasingly taken on the form of 
urging a return to “first principles.” Such writers 
as Russell Kirk, Clinton Rossiter, and Peter 
Viereck, to mention a few, have deplored the 
seeming increase in the general ignorance of the 
lessons of our cultural heritage. Now, in the 
volume under discussion, Walter Lippmann, the 
perennial seeker after the “good society,” joins in 
the discussion in his usual balanced and literate 
fashion. 

Lippmann first asserts that the increasing dis- 
repute of democracy and liberty are due to the 
fact that the wise exercise of government power 
by our executives has been severely limited by 
the massive pressures exerted by selfish interests 
and a flighty public. As a result, democratic 
governments have been unable effectively to cope 
with foreign and domestic threats to the security 
of the societies they serve. The cause of this 
popularly sponsored enfeeblement of government 
he holds to be a lack of common, transcendent 
beliefs which could foster the necessary amount 
of popular faith in the integrity and wisdom of 
those entrusted with the administration of gov- 
ernmental powers. Urging a return to the prin- 
ciples of the natural law in which the founders 
of this republic believed, Lippmann asserts that 
unless executives are allowed to execute, with the 


people reserving the power necessary to forestall 
tyranny, democracy and liberty will disappear. 

Lippmann’s ideas and interpretations of recent 
history are debatable, but, it might be added, 
they deserve debate. Whether or not one agrees 
with the author’s conclusions, it should be recog- 
nized that he has performed an important service 
in reapplying his incisive mind to the task of 
re-opening discussion of these vital subjects. Let 
the challenge not be ignored. 

Donatp R. McCoy 

Social Studies Department 
State University of New York Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


Other Books to Know About 


COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY, AND CIVIL LIBERTIES. 
By Samuel A. Stouffer. New York: Doubleday, 
1955- 278 p. $4.00. 

This is a report on one of the most elaborate 
and careful jobs of opinion testing that has ever 
been done. It cost $125,000, a handsome sum pro- 
vided by the Fund for the Republic, which is an 
independent foundation set up by the Ford 
Foundation to advance the cause of civil liberties. 
The author of the report, Professor Stouffer of 
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Harvard, himself an eminent social psychologist, 
divided the interviewing job between two lead- 
ing agencies in the field, the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup) and the National 
Opinion Research Center. Each of them used its 
skill in selecting a national cross-section of the 
entire adult population, and a separate panel of 
community leaders. An unusual opportunity was 
thus afforded to check for consistency between 
the answers obtained by the interviewers for each 
organization. 

Quite aside from its substantive findings, Pro- 
fessor Stouffer has done a first-rate job of explain- 
ing, in non-technical terms, the techniques of se- 
lecting the 6,000 persons who were interviewed, 
of framing the questionnaire, and of interpreting 
the results. He is candid in laying open the pit- 
falls of validity, significance, and causal relation- 
ships that are strewn about a study of this sort. 
Indeed, a teacher who wanted to learn and teach 
something about opinion testing would find this 
book rather more helpful than the average text- 
book on the subject. This is so because he would 
at the same time learn a lot about American 
attitudes on an important subject—political toler- 
ance. How much do we respect the right of the 
other fellow to think and speak differently from 


ourselves? How firmly, and how scrupulously, do 
we bear down on Communists? How much has 
the Communist threat worried people, and 
warped their views on civil liberties? 

Majority opinions are about what one would 
expect, and are reasonably reassuring to those 
who are concerned lest present dangers lead us 
to abandon our heritage of intellectual freedom. 
But the strength of many minority positions poses 
a challenge to social studies teachers. A lot of 
people have never acquired, or have not retained, 
faith in free speech, or even in due process of 
law. When 22 percent of the respondents think a 
high school teacher should be fired when his 
loyalty has been questioned before a Congres- 
sional committee, even though he swears under 
oath that he has never been a Communist; when 
31 percent think a Socialist should not be allowed 
to make a speech in their community favoring 
government ownership, all is not well. 

Here is a book that should stimulate teachers 
to give all their students a better understanding 
of the Bill of Rights. 

RALPH S. Brown, JR. 


Law School 
Yale University 


With the problem of loyalty and security com- 
ing under calmer scrutiny than for some time, 
readers intending to study it this year should not 
fail to supply themselves with Alan Barth’s The 
Loyalty of Free Men (Pocket, Cardinal, 1950. 35 
cents). Interestingly written and filled with fas- 
cinating information and excerpts from the rec- 
ords of hearings, it offers a good analysis of the 
development of the problem as our country has 
faced it up through most of the Truman adminis- 
tration. Mr. Barth, journalist and former gov- 
ernment worker, has written against the back- 
ground of liberal democratic political theory and 
specifically on the premises that the risks implied 
by freedom are inevitable, and that absolute 
security would imply absolute sterility. His at- 
tention is mainly devoted to three areas, congres- 
sional investigations, security programs, and the 
matter of the loyalty of college teachers. How- 
ever, one of the most serious challenges he lays 
down is his chapter on “The Growth of the 
FBI,” a chapter in itself worthy of serious study 
and debate, pro and con. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS. By 
John E. Nordskog. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1954. 550 p. $6.00. 


The author, a professor of sociology at the 
University of Southern California, has written 
what may prove to be one of the best books in 
an unfortunately brief list of works in the field of 
social movements and political sociology. Some 
50 essays, from De Tocqueville to Sumner 
Slichter, have been brought together in both 
support and criticism of the various movements 
that are discussed. These are supplemented by 
Nordskog’s own introduction to each essay, and 
by his discussions and summaries of each move- 
ment under review. 

The book is divided into nine parts. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy is that dealing with the dis- 
tinction between the traditional concept of 
liberalism and the alternative concept of collec- 
tivism. This distinction is further developed in 
the part on the fundamentals of democracy and 
the collective aspects of communism, socialism, 
and fascism. Also included are discussions of 
labor-management ideologies, the cooperative 
movement, the New Deal, and the psychology of 
nationalism and its relation to world peace. 

This book is not to be considered yet another 


shallow anthology of essays, but a comprehensive 
analysis of those social movements which have 
shaped today’s world. Depth of analysis is 
achieved not only through the balanced selection 
of writings, but also through Professor Nord- 
skog’s long teaching experience in the fields of 
economics, political science, and sociology. 

Although primarily written for college classes, 
this book should find wide usage among those 
teachers of high school social studies who are 
seeking both the comparative treatment of social 
movements and their careful definition and clari- 
fication. 

Bruce A. WATSON 


Clear Lake Union High School 
Lakeport, California 
® 


An entertaining and informative picture of the 
kind of lobbying which works chiefly through 
fruitful personal contacts with influential people 
in all sorts of positions in Washington is given 
in the memoirs of the late Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Lobbyist for the People (Public Affairs Press, 
1953. $3). Intelligent, energetic, prejudiced, sin- 
cere, witty, a radical, and a “character,” Marsh 
has written with the gusto and vividness of a 
columnist and has provided us with an ideal in- 
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Teach students 
about public schools— 


I WHAT DO THEY LEARN— 
ABOUT EDUCATION? 


A collection of practices used in all grades and 
in many subject areas to teach students about 
education, By a Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil Committee, 

Printed—6 x 9—40 pages—-90¢ 


2 EVERYBODY INVESTS IN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A guide for developing a unit on education for 
secondary school students. By an Associated 


Public School Systems Committee. 
Printed-——6 x 9—64 pages—$1.50 


Institute of Administrative Research 
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formal source on Washington events during most 
of the past half century and on the way many of 
the decisions of government actually can be in- 
fluenced. 


BALTIMORE PuBisc ScHoo.s, Baltimore, City of 
Promise. Baltimore: Department of Education, 
1953- 

The Baltimore Public Schools have taken a 
long stride forward in the teaching of citizenship. 
As other city systems have found when they have 
sought to increase their students’ knowledge of 
local affairs, there simply is no local textbook 
material available. The task of preparing such 
material usually falls upon the schools if it is to 
be produced. The Baltimore Schools saw the 
need and have produced a book designed to 
acquaint students with their responsibilities as 
citizens of a modern American city. 

Baltimore, City of Promise is unique in that 
it was prepared by the students themselves. Un- 
der the guidance of the educational staff, the stu- 
dents of the city’s high schools, vocational 
schools, and the city college set to work on the 
project in 1950. With the help of their teachers 
and many community leaders, the young people 


gathered information, pictures, and statistics 
which they organized into book form. Under the 
editorial direction of Albert J. Silverman, the 
book was published in an attractive format. 

The twelve chapters contain considerable in- 
formation about the City of Baltimore. There 
are chapters on the city’s history, its people, its 
geography, the government, economic resources, 
occupations, housing, education and recreation, 
police services, health, traffic and transit prob- 
lems and a concluding chapter on future pros- 
pects. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on the 
make-up of Baltimore’s population. The dis- 
cussion of Baltimore's ethnic development and 
the ensuing intergroup and interracial problems 
should provide a foundation of understanding 
which should enable the city’s young citizens to 
find more democratic solutions to these problems 
than preceding Baltimore generations have been 
able to devise. 

It is gratifying to see the chapter on the public 
school system. Too often in books dealing with 
civic affairs, emphasis is placed on political, eco- 
nomic, and social development while the schools 
are almost completely neglected. 

While suffering in a few places from variations 
in style—the inevitable result of a multiplicity 
of authorship in a community project of this 
kind—the book as a whole is well done. Baltimore 
is to be congratulated upon joining the ranks of 
such cities as Seattle, San Francisco, New York, 
and Detroit, whose people have realized that 
good citizenship begins at home and have pro- 
duced teaching materials for the schools to use 
in their civic education programs. Baltimore, 
City of Promise is one of the most attractive and 
usable works of this kind it has been the privilege 
of the writer to review. 


EMLYN JONES 
Seattle Public Schools 


Tue History or THE New York City LeEcisia- 
TURE. By Frederick Shaw. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. 300 p. $4.50. 

To know the “shame of our cities” is to guard 
the morals of our nation. Dr. Shaw's book is 
at once a splendid analysis of the political ills of 
America’s greatest city and a timely warning of 
the perennial need to put the politics of our cities 
in order. 

Although municipal government is, per se, 
“highly visible” government where direct obser- 
vation and participation by citizens is most possi- 
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ble, our social studies teaching tends to neglect 
this political area. The author's conclusion that 
the city’s government remained a “national dis- 
grace’ for almost a century should certainly be 
an incentive to further study in the schools. 

The results of voter apathy, along with its 
concomitants of one-party domination and “‘boss- 
ism” are related in profuse detail. Dr. Shaw pro- 
vides penetrating comments on the inadequacies 
of Home Rule for cities and the need for further 
study of the controversial Proportional Repre- 
sentation on local levels. We owe the author a 
debt for his emphasis on the continued need to 
put our local houses in order, so that we may all 
the better protect our vaster democratic structure. 

ALBERT ALEXANDER 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School 


“Judging by the great number of new antholo- 
gies offered by the leading book publishers today, 
the college ‘profs’ who are editing these must 
be making concessions to the reading habits of the 
student bodies. The trend, begun by D. C. 
Heath, Dryden Press, and others, has taken hold 
of all the publishers. Now there are literally 


dozens of collections of excerpts from leading 
writers, Although intended for the college fresh- 
man, they are within the comprehension of the 
college-bound high school student. In fact, these 
new anthologies make the high school teacher's 
path somewhat easier. Students can be encour- 
aged to read from these collections in overnight 
supplementary assignments. Among the worth- 
while collections that this reviewer has found are 
the Amherst College Series (Heath) whose latest 
edition deals with “The Yalta Conference,’ ” 

(From the New York City 4.7.8.8. Bulletin for April, 1955.) 


Baruch Spinoza and Western Democracy 
(Philosophical Library, 1955. $3) is an effort to 
find the political and social implications for our 
day of the intellectual contribution of the great 
seventeenth-century Jewish thinker. Starting with 
Spinoza’s life and writings, the author, Joseph 
Dunner of Grinnell College, analyzes his thought 
against the background of his times and then, 
in a chapter entitled “Spinoza’s Legacy for the 
Twentieth Century,” attempts briefly and with 
some emotion to apply it to the cold war and 
other problems of our day. 
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